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SKETCHES OF OUR VOLUNTEER 
OFFICERS. 


ALEXANDER KEITH McCLUNG. 


The battle of Monterey was, in many respects, 
the most brilliant and grand which distinguished 
our war with Mexico. The engagement at Buena 
Vista was perhaps more thrilling and momentous : 
more stirring in its details, more important in its 
effects, and has invested Gen. Taylor with by fai 
the greatest and most enduring measure of his 
glory. The siege of Vera Cruz and its far-famed 
castle; the bristling navy rolling its thunders 
from the bay in concert with the roar of ten thou- 
sand muskets on land,—the imposing array of 
regular troops added to the lustrous prestige which 
garlanded the General-in-Chief, who had been for 
more than twenty years an historical character,— 
all these may have contributed to throw around 
the affair more of the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war: while the fierce battles before the 
walls of Mexico, coupled with that crowning ac- 
tion which has made Quitman a hero, and all the 
gorgeous associations which come thronging from 
every fastness and fortification of the ancient im- 
perial capital, may lend to the closing scenes of 
the war a glitter and flourish that will forever 
outshine all that had preceded. But there were 
circumstances connected with the battle of Mon- 
terey which will hereafter engage a larger share of 
attention, deeper and more searching thought, than 
any or all which we have named. The calm, re- 
flective writer of history is not apt to be seduced 
from rigid judgment and impartial criticism by 
imposing incident, or to be so incautiously dazzled 
as to neglect unadorned merit. While the litera- 
ry market teems with volumes from stilted eulo- 
gists—those plethoric and pitiless pets of a shal- 
low constituency, whose brushes blaze ever with 
red, whose pages groan ever with redundancies, 
whose praise is fustian, and whose aims tend solely 
to undue exaltation, regardless of all intrinsic 
worth—notwithstanding the inundation of all such 
spurious and flimsy excrescences, we still have a 
Prescott, a Bancroft, a Hildreth, and others, whose 
grave, considerate turn of mind, countervails and 
corrects all fanciful indulgences. Splendor of 
appurtenance, the mere fantastic of war, does not 
always contribute towards successful results. The 
investment of Monterey showed none of this. 





Most of the invading force had been hastily and 
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indiscriminately raised from among all sorts and 
.onditions of men. The veterans of Palo Alto 
ind Resaca de la Palma excepted, none of the 
troops had ever seen a battle, or been under the 
fire of an enemy’s guns. ‘The first important ac- 
tion of the war was about to be ventured, and 
here were few to rely upon but raw volunteers, 
possessing no qualifications of the soldier beyond 
hardihood and courage. During the war of 1812, 
such forces had not been found to own much stead- 
iness on the field of battle, and were pronounced 
to be far less efficient than regular soldiery. It 
was before the dark buttresses and frowning for- 
tresses of Monterey, that volunteers were first to 
be tested as the main reliance for a successful 
‘ssue. Upon the event, the future plan of con- 
ducting the war was to be determined. If they 
should prove to be inconstant under discipline, or 
unsteady in action, «rill camps and indefinite de- 
lays would be the inevitable consequence, vexa- 
tious and even fatal as such might have been. But 
the test was nobly sustained, and the event glori- 
ously illustrated the omnipotence of chivalrous 
enthusiasm, as contrasted with mere routine ef- 
forts of duty. But it is proper to suggest that 
such a volunteer force, officers and men, had never 
before been gathered, and it is scarcely to be hoped, 
we fear, that such will ever be gathered again. 
Davis, and Bissel, and Hardin, and Campbell, the 
Marshalls and their brave compeers, surrounded 
by impetuous and glowing bands—all under the 
lead of the heroic Taylor, whose sound common 
sense, mixed with experience and military skill, 
fitted him pre-eminently above all other American 
generals, to command a volunteer force,—such a 
muster-roll, thus collected, is the event of centu- 
ries and not of generations. But prominent in 
this martial group, was one whom we have not 
yet named—in connection with whose history the 
above remarks haye been made. Alexander K. 
McClung, lieutenant-colonel of the first regiment 
of Mississippi riflemen, and late ambassador of 
the United States to the government of Bolivia, is 
now about forty-one years of age. He is a native 
of the State of. Kentucky, and is a lineal descen- 
dant of the Virginia family of Marshall, so re- 
nowned in connection with the deceased Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. In his early years 
he was attached, as Midshipman, to the navy, but 
in consequence of indisposition, or, as some con- 
tend, in an affair of honor in which he was enga- 
ged as principal, he retired with a view to study 
law and enter upon its practice. A few years pre- 
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vious to the Presidential campaign of 1840, he re- 
moved to the State of Mississippi and settled him- 
self in the then young capital. Here he opened an 
Office, but, notwithstanding his acknowledged tal- 
ents and decided professional acumen, we have 
not been able to learn that he took any prominent 
stand at the bar, or transacted any considerable 
amount of professional business. 

But the exciting contest of 1840 soon opened 
to him a congenial theatre of action. By his 
own exertions and the liberal aid of his polit- 
ical friends, 2 new campaign-paper was estab- 
lished at Jackson, called the Zrue Issue. This 
paper was devoted to the elevation of General 
Harrison to the Presidency, and was placed under 
the sole editorial management of Col. McClung. 
It was conducted with an ability, a vigor, and a 
dashy raciness which had never heen surpassed 
in the South, and rarely equalled in the Union. 
It speedily drew to its subscription list a number 
of eager and admiring readers, whose weekly men- 
tal food was gleaned from its columns, and gained 
an extensive and a commanding influence through- 
out the State. Argument, satire, and the most 
withering ridicule, filled by turns the editorial eol- 
umns, and seemed to flow from the author’s mind 
with the ease, the continuity, and the sparkle 
of a mountain rivulet. It was at once perceived 
and admitted that the young Kentuckian was no 
ordinary man, and that the intellectual ascendancy 
which characterized his race was fully and lus- 
trously sustained in his person. [Hitherto com- 
paratively unknown, his political foes were now 
equally surprised and abashed, as his friends were 
delighted ; and at the great Whig State Conven- 
tion of that year, and of which such men as Pren- 
tiss, and Sharkey, and Guion, were prominent 
members, McClung was appointed to draft the ad- 
dress to the people of Mississippi, urging upon 
them the claims of Harrison and Tyler. It was 
welcomed with lively acclamations, and was more 
extensively circulated and more generally read, 
than any like paper which has ever been published 
in Mississippi. The tone of the address was earn- 
est, patriotic, and stirringly eloquent without be- 
ing too declamatory, and the style exhibited the 
singular terseness, vigor and grace, which the 
writer has since reduced to such captivating per- 
fection. 


its electoral vote for the Whig candidate, and that 
Harrison and Tyler were triumphantly elected. 
The active and prominent part which Col. Mc- 
Clung had played throughout the entire long con- 
test, his arduous labors and free expenditures, his 
high qualifications, and the general appreciation 
of those remarkable abilities he had exhibited and 
brought to bear with such effect and energy, sug- 
gested to his friends the propriety of carrying his 





name before the President as worthy, in the high- 
est degree, of favorable consideration, in distribu- 
ting the responsible offices appertaining to this 
State. Accordingly in the summer of 1841 he 
was brought before the Cabinet as an applicant 
for the office of Marshal of the Northern District 
of Mississippi, and promptly received the appoint~ 
ment. The Colonel was a resident of the South- 
ern portion of the State, and we believe he had 
never even visited the section which comprehend- 
ed the limits and duties of his office. At all events 
he was an entire stranger personally in the North- 
ern counties, and his appointment over worthy 
competitors at home elicited quite extended com- 
plaint both from the newspapers and people of 
the District to which he was assigned. It must 
be admitted frankly that there were other causes 
which operated to spread the discontent which had 
met the appointment. 

At the time in question, and even since, no 
Southern State was as much noted for subservi- 
ency to the Bloody Code as Mississippi; and it is 
a remarkable fact that few men of talent, up to 
1844, had ever attained to high position politically 
who had not fought duels or been engaged in some 
desperate affray. It was difficult to get to office 
except at the point of the knife, or the mouth of 
the pistol, and in some judicial districts, aspirants 
for legal and forensic eminence were forced to like 
hazardous resorts. This proclivity was contagious, 
and soon invaded the social and business circles, 
while the loafers and idle gentry, especially among 
the young, made the duel grounds and the public 
walks, on the oecasion of every fight, so many 
arenas for sport. It was almost impossible for 
any gentleman, however amiable or cautious, to 
pick his way to eminence, or take part in those 
varied amusements ever common in a newly set- 
tled country, without being subjected to the test 
or trial of arms. Weapons were in everybody’s 
bosom, and everybody counted on the chance of 
getting into difficulty. The surest road to peace, 
revolting as it may sound, was through the blood 
of an antagonist, and hesitation ever brought pro- 
scription. Great and gratifying has been the 
change of latter years, since our citizens have be- 
come familiarized by social intercourse, and so- 
ciety has become more discriminative. At the bar 


‘and in business, talent and worth hold permanent 
It is known that the State of Mississippi cast! 


sway, and select messes formed at the saloons and 
restaurants, protect against improper intrusions 
from adventurers, blacklegs and bullies. But 
among those who had been brought to take up 
with the sanguinary terms of the ancient régime, 
was the distinguished subject of this sketch. Pos- 
sessed, to an extreme perhaps, of the courage in- 
born to his family, and of that chivalry so char- 
acteristic of the high-bred Kentuckian, mixed 
with a sensitiveness deep-seated, and keen, and 
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fiery as that which belonged to Sir Robert Peel 
himself, Col. McClung is not one likely to court a 
fitful or questionable peace at the sacrifice of his 
instincts. On two occasions, since his residence 
in Mississippi, he has felt it to be his duty to meet 
an adversary at the fatal peg. under the stinging 
impression that his honor and pride of character 
had been too deeply wounded to be satisfied with 
& less stern arbitrament. Fighting is with him, 
when once fixed in mind, no child’s play, and 
aught else than a mere means of ostentation and 
display of nerve. He is the last man among all 
we have known, who would condescend to seek 
notoriety, or to feign a resentment he does no 

feel: nor has he ever fought a bloodless duel. He 
has once been seyerely wounded himself. Both 
of his conflicts in this State resulted in the death 
of his antagonists. The character of the parties 
for courage and resolution of purpose, forbade all 
hope of any other result than death, when once a 
fight had been determined. Every body knew 
that when such men went out fight. that a funeral 
would follow, ‘The injuries received by the chal- 
lenger, as he conceived, were such as to require a 
mortal conflict : the temperament of the challeng- 
ed was opposed to the conciliatory in presence of 
such a foe. All were brave, gallant men, all Ken- 
tuckians, and all admired for their chivalry and 
many noble qualities. That the high-souled sur- 
vivor deplores with all the intensity which be- 
longs to a noble heart, that such arbitrament was 
rendered necessary, his friends have never doubt- 
ed; but persuaded as he was that his own life,-— 
and what he holds far dearer than life, his hon- 
or,—was involved in the contest, he may not pos- 
sess any of that soft, conventional hypocrisy 
which usually impels supple persons tu plead re- 
gret for an issue, between which and their own 
lives they knew there was no alternative. (ood 
men as well as some bad men have always yielded 
to the dictates of this so-called code of honor, and 
it is not likely that it will ever be abolished. Nor 
have we desired to suppress these facts in connex- 
ion with the events belonging to the life of Col. 
McClung. Facts fairly presented are apt to smoth- 
er misrepresentation, and we are content that he, 
like many as good and more distinguished char- 
acters who have yielded to the temptation of in- 
dulging this lamentable propensity, shall abide the 
public judgment. 

We are not inclined to deny but that these 
qualities of Col. McClung, do sometimes take an 
aspect of fierceness wholly at war with his gene- 
rous and kindly disposition, especially when he is 
under excitement. Impetuosity and kindness are 
strangely blended in his nature, but all who enjoy 
his intimate acquaintance know that kindness 
greatly preponderates, and that his friendships, 
once formed, are fast, strong, and not easily moved. 


just as many victims to the grave. 





But in 1841, when he received his appointment 
as Marshal, rumors came ahead of him and slan- 
der and misrepresentation were busy with his 
character. He was freely charged with being 
coarse, rough, and even brutal in his manners, 
ever bent on affrays and bloodshed, indifferent to 
the etiquette and amenities of social intercourse, 
It was 
averred that he had come off conqueror from at 
least half a dozen personal combats, and sent 
The coffin 
processions of the Jackson Presidential campaign, 
emblematic of the general, and habitual cruelty 
and recklessness of human life, scarcely inspired 
as much horror among quiet citizens as did these 
reports which preceded the advent of the newly- 
appointed Marshal. The men watched for his 
coming with the most eager and nervous curiosity, 
and the women and little children would gather 
in groups as the father or brothers came in, to in- 
quire as to the arrival of this resurrected Col. 
Blood. When he did arrive, the landlord whose ho- 
tel he had chosen, received him with profound obei- 
sance, mortally fearful of receiving at every glance 
of his fierce eye a ball or bowie knife. The hoard- 
ers stared rather than ate, and when he rose to 
return to the sitting room he always had a full 
passage and a wide berth. Tis first appearance 
on the streets called every dealer and shopkeeper 
to his window or door, and as they viewed his 
game figure and proud gait, his bold features and 
nonchalant manner, their expression told that they 
were reading a confirmation of all they had heard. 
“Tom,” said a prominent citizen to a servant of 
the hotel who was said to stand in peculiar fear 
of the Marshal, ‘ why are you so much afraid of 
McClung?” “‘Ecod, massa,” replied the old negro 
chuckling, *dere’s more dan me who's afeard of 
him.’’ 


and misanthropic in his disposition. 


These absurd rumors, superadded to the fact of 
his being a non-resident of the District, caused 
his appointment to be much objected to at first, 
as we have said. But these impressions were 
rapidly dispelled as the new Marshal extended his 
acquaintance. Instead of being coarse or offen- 
sive he was found to be a gentleman, polished and 
affable, possessed of a courtliness and urbanity 
that evoked all the address of which his new 
friends were masters to measure manners with 
him. The disappointment was general as it was 
agreeable. Calls andinvitations multiplied daily ; 
his fine conversational powers, his rare informa- 
tion, coupled with his reputation for talents, won 
to him sincere admirers, while his sparkling 
qualities as a bon compagnon made him a fa- 
vorite in the gay and sport-loving circles. We do 
not mean to intimate that there is about Col. 
McClung that air of easy access and general fa- 
miliarity which characterized the social intercourse 
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of the full-hearted Prentiss. His intimacies are 
cautiously formed and rarely extended. He has 
very little tolerance for pretension unbacked by 
merit, and has been known chillingly to repel the 
familiar advances of such as ventured to presume 
too far, perhaps, on an acquaintance formed in 
his moments of mirth and carousal. Among 
those for whom he has ever cherished esteem and 
respect, we have never known of his making an 
enemy, and it is with such that his accomplish- 
ments shine forth so winningly and instructively. 

Karly in 1845, and before the inauguration of 
the newly elected President, Col. McClung re- 
signed his office, after having discharged its du- 
ties to the full satisfaction of the government, the 
court, the public, and all the parties concerned. 

As an officer he was stern, though never impe- 
rious ; and we have never heard of a single com- 
plaint as to the manner in which he enforced the 
judgments of the Court. During the canvass of 
1844, his sympathies as a politician were strongly 
enlisted in favor of Mr. Clay’s election to the 
Presidency ; but as an office-holder he was scru- 
pulous to confine his action within the bounds 
prescribed by the administration under which he 
served. The defeat of his favorite determined 
promptly his course of conduct. His disposition 
is little fitted to sufferance. He threw up his com- 
mission rather than await the inevitable changes 
which he knew would follow the induction of Mr. 
Polk as President. He was a whig, and his deli- 
cacy of sentiment prompted a conduct which 
would relieve the new administration of all em- 
barrassment or forbearance. Nor do we wish to 
be understood, in these remarks, as intending to 
cast iny improper reproach on Mr. Polk. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems to be a settled policy with both 
parties, now-a-days, to distribute federal offices 
solely among political friends, and it might be 
urged as illiberal to charge either with being less 
tolerant than their adversaries. 


At this period a new and interesting chapter 
opens in the career of this distinguished Missis- 
sippian. Hitherto he had played a compara- 
tively obscure and secondary part when named 
in connexion with many of his contemporaries, 
He had wielded a large influence by the power of 
his pen. but his voice had not been heard, and the 
people only knew him by report. His friends of 
Lowndes county now resolved to invite him to 
the hustings, and in the summer of 1845 he was 
brought forward as a candidate for the Legisla- 
ture, at the head of the whig ticket. He accepted 
the nomination, and early in the fall, after his re- 
turn from a visit to the Northern counties, en- 
tered upon an active and a vigorous contest. He 
was opposed by a veteran and popular ticket, and 
encountered a powerful organization. The county 
had gone against Henry Clay the year previous 





by the large majority of two hundred and forty 
votes, but still his sanguine heart was not abashed. 

He dashed full against the centre of the oppo- 
sition with one of those headlong charges which 
rarely fail of success, and created consternation 
and dismay in the camp. He unsettled the 
calmness of his antagonists, and surprised the 
ablest of the number by a review of his record 
which took him unawares,—forcing him to a de- 
fense for which, maugre his known address and 
talents, he was wholly unprepared. Nor did this 
gentleman commit the folly of denying the sur- 
prise by which he had been overtaken, but with a 
bold heart, fortified by a full consciousness of 
right, declared his resolve to abide the record 
which had been so fiercely and ingeniously as- 
sailed, despite the ugly appearance it then pre- 
sented. The battle was mainly fought out after- 
wards by these two, and by common consent of 
both parties they were pitted as their respective 
leaders, to whose success the principal efforts of 
the canvass should be directed. On the hustings 
the whig champion could not be matched. His 
oratorical power and intellectual weight were ac- 
knowledged equally as they were admired,—al- 
though his sagacious rival did not fail to deal 
thrusts, now and then, which proved him worthy 
of the best steel. At the ballot box, however, the 
friends of Col. McClung were overpowered. The 
decided political complexion of the county, the 
pride of party, and the great popularity of his op- 
ponent, well merited as worthily bestowed, could 
not be changed or beaten down; and the distant 
friends of the whig champion will perhaps be less 
astonished at his defeat when they learn that his 
principal opponent was James Whitfield, late 
Governor of Mississippi, then in the full flush of 
a popularity which long years had cemented. 


But the friends of Col. McClung, if beaten, 
were not routed. Their leader had driven in the 
outposts of the enemy, and the ancient citadel of 
democracy had been fearfully battered. He had 
cleaved down prejudices of long standing and 
opened a fair field for his successors in future po- 
litical contests. He uttered no complaint when 
the result was made known, and bowed with equal 
grace and complaisance to the popular verdict; 
while his opponents honorably forebore to indulge 
all jeering exultations. They seemed rather to 
feel, while contemplating the dismal reduction of 
their ancient majorities, the full force of the ex- 
clamation attributed to Philip of Epirus, who, 
after one of his hard-earned conquests over the 
Romans, bitterly declared that ‘‘one more such 
victory would ruin him.” As nothing had oc- 
curred during the canvass to mar the harmony of 
social intercourse, so afterwards were cordial re- 
lations fully and lastingly recognised. 

It was on the occasion of the first of the speech- 
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es made by Col. McClung in this, his first politi- 
cal campaign, that he took a position for his party 
in connexion with the repudiated Union Bank 
bonds of Mississippi; and without intending to 
disturb, in the slightest degree, the sleeping strifes 
which belong to this delicate subject, we think it 
would not be amiss to transcribe an extract or two 
from his published speech which, though not 
touching the merits of the case, show the bold 
tone of thought so characteristic of the speaker : 

“ T think thatitisnecessary for the Whig party to 
give up a point which they have heretofore main- 
tained. Ithink that honor and party consistency 
will justify this surrender, as farther contest for it 
would be utterly unavailing. I allude to the 
Union Bank’Bonds. I have not in any point or 
particular changed my opinion on this subject 
since the question was first agitated. I thought 
then that the repudiating party committed a gross 
revolution of justice. I think so still. I thought 
then that honesty required that the payment 
of these bonds should be secured to the bond 
holders by the State. I think thatstill. But the 
people have twice decided against the liability of 
the State in their highest attitude of political ad- 
judication. For reasons I will presently proceed 
to give youl am satisfied beyond a doubt, that 
they will always so determine. I think therefore 
that the time has come when the Whig party 
must give up that question. I think that it is 
their duty as a party to do so, and in this surren- 
der they violate no principal of moral or politi- 
cal obligation. : 5 * * 

“The Whig party have a great stake in the coun- 
try. It is a party powerful in numbers, in talent, 
in wealth, and in character; and it is their duty 
to attempt to exercise some voice in the laws 
which govern their persons and their property. 
It is utterly unworthy of them to give up all their 
political rights, to ostracise themselves from a 
puerile vanity of worthless consistency. It can- 
not be that this obstinate, senseless adhesion to 
opinion for consistency’s sake, in spite of all rea- 
son or motive to the contrary, is sufficiently gene- 
ral to have much weight. Determination is a 
high quality. Thorough, complete, and perfect 
determination one of the highest and rarest. 
Nothing superlatively great or good can he ac- 
complished without it. But there must be an end 
to attain, and one possible of attainment, and 
means commensurate with that end, to dignify 
conduct with the meed of determined exertion. 
The importance of the end and the weight of the 
means make the difference between the fool and 
the hero. When the object is hopeless, or the ef- 
fort feeble, or the means grossly inadequate, the 
struggle is ridiculous instead of being grand. It 
provokes laughter, not admiration. Now the pro- 
longation of this hard struggle, with the certainty 





of defeat continued and forever, (for that defeat 
would be continual I will presently prove,) instead 
of being magnanimous, strikes me as the empti- 
est of all follies. It is obstinate certainly, but it 
has not the dignity of determination.”’ 


This position was approved by the main body 
of Mississippi Whigs, and has since been adopted 
as their basis of action in connexion with the 
Bonds. As Col. McClung remarks in another 
place, “it is impossible to treat a state, a whole 
society, with contempt. However contemptible 
may be the individual atoms, the haughtiest 
temper that treads the earth cannot look down 
upon the mass. An advocacy of payment is mer- 
itorious as the inceptive step to payment. It is 
meritorious when there is connexion between such 
declaration and the action it recommends. But 
when all connexion ceases between them, then all 
merit ceases also. When we know that the peo- 
ple will certainly refuse to make us pay, such ef- 
forts form no act of payment, indicate in reality 
no willingness to sacrifice money, but sink into the 
mere bluster of empty bravadoes. The only ef- 
fect of such efforts would be to keep in power the 
same class whom this convulsion has thrown up.” 

Hitherto Col. McCiung had been famed only as 
a strong and vigorous writer: but the incidents 
of this canvass introduced him to the public as a 
most able and efficient speaker—ready with repar- 
tee, abundant in argument, fitted alike to hurl 
satire or ridicule, fluent, forcible, and command- 
ing. His voice, however, we must venture to pro- 
nounce unsuited to the highest effects of oratory, 
according to our ideas of oratory. It is deficient 
in depth, in uniformity, and in melody, and is very 
often wholly unmanageable. Always high-keyed 
and shrill in tone, it falls upon the ear almost 
harshly, and as the feelings of the speaker rise 
with the fervent flow of thought, it can be likened 
to nothing so aptly as to the keen tenor of an en- 
raged invalid, excepting only as to strength and 
capacity of endurance. We should judge that he 
was entirely unable to conform his scale of into- 
nation according to will. His notes ascend with 
a suddenness at once startling and gratingly in- 
harmonious, and sometimes descend as suddenly 
and with an abruptness that jars every nerve in 
his auditory. ‘There is no gradation between the 
high notes and the low notes. And yet, although 
decidedly of the soprano order, this voice is per- 
haps less akin to the ringing octaves of Alexander 
Stephens than to the full clarion of Clay. It is 
high-strung, but we might say terribly ineffemi- 
nate. We have never listened to any other voice 
which it at all resembled, any more than we ever 
saw another man who resembled its possessor. 
And we will say further that the voice is peculi- 
arly adapted to the man. Like Calhoun’s utter- 
ance, its very peculiarity contributes to fasten at- 
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tention on the speaker, and to impress his thought 
with the power of sorcery; but the point of excel- 
lence in an orator being the power to awake and 
control the sensibilities of an audience, we doubt 
if such a voice could of itself produce such effect. 


It is suited rather to the fiery phillipics of Demos- | 


thenes than to the thrilling pathos of Cicero; rath- 
er to the defiant strains of a Coriolanus than to 
the artful yet impassioned persuasiveness of Mark 
Antony. It may serve to arouse and command, 
but never to melt and subdue by appeal. It has 
been said of the renowned preacher, Whitfield, 
that he drove rather than won sinners to repen- 
tance. His power consisted in his awful tropes 
and bold rhetoric, added to overpowering argu- 
ment and matchless energy of delivery. It is pos- 
sible for men to become great speakers like Fox 
or Calhoun without ever becoming such orators as 
Sheridan, or Wirt, or Clay. Clay did indeed unite 
the two, as they were never before united in any 
man. Haughty, high-tempered, and naturally 
overbearing, he could deal at will in the wild 
thunders of Pitt or Henry, and then melt his au- 
dience by the pathos of ‘appeal. His voice, une- 
qualled and unsurpassable, was beyond dou)bt the 
secret of his power. The language and thoughts 
of his speeches are far behind those of Mr. Web- 
ster. The last we never had the good fortune to 
hear. We can only judge him as we judge the 
Revolutionary or British statesmen, by contempo- 
raneous accounts and the matchless elegance and 
power of his published speeches. Wejudge, how- 
ever, from all we have read or heard from others, 
that his force was in his mind—that his heart 
contributed little or nothing to the effect pro- 
duced by his speeches. We use these great 
names to illustrate our meaning, and would not 
be thought capable of committing the gross blun- 
der of attempting to institute comparisons in con- 
nexion with Col. McClung, while within the sha- 
dow of such gigantic reputations ; such would be 
as offensive to good taste as to goodsense. Asan 
original and a profound thinker, and an able 
speaker he owns, as yet at least, no national rep- 
utation which will sustain comparison in such 
presence as has been named. The great ascen- 
dancy in this State of his political opponents has 
kept the knowledge of his talents and high quali- 
fications as a statesman mainly at home. The 
only political office to which he has ever been ap- 
pointed, was one that opened to him no room for 
intellectual display, and was so immeasurably be- 
low his merits that many of his best friends have 
lamented the necessity which urged him to accept 
it. We intend not, therefore, to place him by 
comparison on the roll of such statesmen as we 
have just called. We desired merely to illustrate 
why we regarded him as a speaker rather than as 
an orator. We know well, however, that speak- 








ers, highly gifted, have sometimes achieved feats 
which belong more to the orator, yet owning very 
few of the orator’s instincts. This did actually 
occur with the subject of this article, on a mem- 
orable oceasion, to which we may advert in the 
proper place. But regarded as a speaker, we ex- 
cept not alone to the voice of Col. McClung. [is 
action cannot pass unscathed of eriticism. This 
is graceful only when he ascends the rostrum. 
True it is that he possesses quite enough of this 
Demosthenian requisite, but it is ill-regulated and 
sometimes apparently affected. We do not deny 
but that a public speaker is allowed to study his 
positions and his gestures: but, as in the case of 
Henry Clay, he must study also the tact necessary 
to conceal his affectation. We have thought that 
while Col. McClung evidently affected much of 
his action in the outset of his speech, he was too 
indifferent as to art. Nor is he always self-pos- 
sessed when beginning. He starts off with his 
arms very well disposed, but ere yet his own mind 
is fastened, he seems to be encumbered, and his 
hands appear to be inhis way. They are directed 
to a comfortable prop on his hips—but scarcely 
reach their destination before one is tugging at 
his hair and the other clenched conyulsively to 
the table, or desk, before which he is standing. 
They cut the air at a rate wholly at war with Ham- 
let’s directions, until as a last resort they are fra- 
ternally clasped,and remain thus, generally, until 
he becomes. fixed with interest in his subject. 
Then all hesitation and awkwardness give way to 
the fierce current of rapid and earnest thought, 
and he steers to his different points under a head- 
way of action that smothers all imperfections by 
its tempest-like impetuosity. He becomes, in res- 
pect to action, a perfect picture of Rufus Choate, 
bound to one spot. Every part of his body be- 
comes furiously motive, except his feet, which 
maintain ever and throughout a military exact- 
ness of position. The great Massachusetts orator 
when speaking on large public occasions, as every- 
body knows who ever heard him, writhes, rants, 
and runs about in a manner that puts to shame 
all Forrest’s capricoles inJack Cade, and that fairly 
eclipses the renowned perambulations of Booth 
in the last act of Richard the Third. The Mis- 
sissippian stands his ground truly, but tem- 
pestuous tossings of the head fully make up for 
all loss of motion in the feet. The eyes of Mr. 
Choate, when speaking, though ever of bold ex- 
pression, assume a fixed and almost lustreless 
glare, and his whole features preserve a calm in 
singular contrast with the energetic and sinuous 
motions of his body. It is different with Col. 
McClung. His eyes blaze with excitement; he 
gnashes his teeth with the ferocity of a tiger eager 
for his prey, contorts his features, and his entire 
face glows with enthusiasm. And yet, despite 
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all the imperfections we have charged, (hypercrit- 
ically,) there are few public speakers who are able 
to command so entirely and despotically the at- 
tention of an audience, or call forth such heart- 
felt and tumultuous applause. 

We are now to view the subject of this sketch 
-in a different light and from a different sphere. 
His education, his attainments, and his course of 
reflection had been entirely directed to a civil ca- 
reer; but when, in the spring of 1846, the long 
quiet of the nation was suddenly disturbed by the 
ery of war, and rumors came of battles fought 
and victories gained ; when it became known that 
hostilities betwixt Mexico and the United States 
inevitable, and had actually begun, the patriotic 
ardor of young and old was excited to a degree 
not exceeded even by the martial enthusiasm 
which blazed through the land in 1812, and Col. 
McClung was among the first who called into ex- 
ercise these chivalric instincts of his countrymen. 
Not a man of his acquaintance throughout the 
State doubted for 2» moment but that he would 
soon be in the field at the head of a gallant band. 
All eyes turned instinctively to him. His young 
comrades flocked with eagerness to his hoarding 
house, and enrolled their names for the march. 
Fathers mothers, and wives, however apprehen- 
sive as to the chances of battle, beheld with pride 
the patriotic fervor, and looked with confidence to 
so sagacious and intrepid a leader. The neigh- 
boring county of Monroe sent over a company, 
headed by a worthy son of her own, which evinced 
a desire to serve under his standard. Ile incor- 
porated the two bands into one company—that 
company which afterwards rang gloriously through 
the trumpets of fame as the Tombighee volunteers, 
and whose name McClung himself clarioned forth 
as the signal for the dreadful charge at Monterey. 
On the day of their departure from Columbus, the 
streets of the city presented a most thrilling sight. 
Young and old of both sexes, men of all profes- 
sions and oecupations, from the graye clergyman 
down to the dashing sportsman, clustered indis- 
criminately to catch a parting glimpse of those 
soldier-youths, in whose every bosom beat the 
heart of a hero, headed by one whose dauntless- 
ness was proverbial. A beautiful banner had 
heen prepared by fair hands : and when, on being 
presented with an appropriate address by a lady, 
from the balcony of the Blewett Ilouse, the as- 
sembled multitude heard, with stirring emotions, 
the pledge that it should come back with glory or 
in blood, not even the melancholy of parting with 
sons, with brothers, and with friends could re- 
press the generous burst of admiration. 

The call of Goy. Brown, as is well remembered, 
was responded to throughout the State with an 
ardor and alacrity never surpassed. The city of 
Viekshburg had heen fixed on as the place of ren- 





dezvous, and it was on the bank of the father of 
waters that the lamented Duffield, Major General 
in the State Militia, organized the far-famed regi- 
ment of Mississippi Riflemen. The “ gathering” 
being perfected, and the various companies en- 
rolled and quartered, the exciting duty of electing 
officers was next inorder. Talent, and experience 
even was abundant among those assembled, and 
men were present whose sagacity and judgment 
were well fitted to the duties of leadership. But 
the master-soldier of Mississippi, the known tac- 
tician most prominent in the eye of all, was not 
there. Away off in the federal metropolis was an 
unpretending member of Congress, a representa- 
tive of the State of Mississippi, who, beyond his 
skill as an officer, had given no presage of those 
high civil qualifications he has since evinced. His 
mental endowments were not regarded as supe- 
rior, perhaps not equal to, those which had already 
been discovered by some enrolled in the regiment. 
But he had been graduated with honor at West 
Point: he had served many years as an officer in 
the army, and had seen much active service both 
in camp and in the field. It was believed then, 
as it has since heen widely known, that the coun- 
try owned few officers more accomplished or ca- 
pable as a leader. This was Jefferson Davis. 
Never having been in service himself, McClung 
deferred at once to the ascendancy of one whose 
qualifications for the first regimental _office were 
so generally known, and permitted his friends to 
offer him as a candidate for Lieutenant-Colonel. 
He was clected, as we remember, without opposi- 
tion. Davis prevailed for Colonel over a compet- 
itor singularly high-minded and generous. Among 
all in that brilliant throng, despite some eccentri- 
cities, none possessed a better or more patriotic 
spirit than that which animated the bold Brad- 
ford. He, too, had seen service as a volunteer 
officer in the last Seminole war, to which he had 
conducted the impetuous troops of his native Ten- 
nessee. But the reputation of Davis as a soldier 
and skilful tactician was overpowering and re- 
sistless, and his veteran opponent, declining 
very properly to contest the second office, was 
taken up and triumphantly elected Major of the 
regiment. It may be safely assumed that no regi- 
ment which followed the victorious Taylor fromthe 
memorable fields of the Rio Grande to the brist- 
ling parapets of Monterey, could show three more 
accomplished or skilful field officers. Each dif- 
ferred widely in temperament, in disposition, and 
in mental conformation, from the other. If Davis, 
weathered by long experience and education, was 
like Moreau, collected, constant, highly strategic, 
and immovably brave, McClung was known to pos 
sess the impetuous courage of Ney superadded to 
the intuitive, lightning-like perception of Lannes. 
If the one trusted with implicit confidence to the 
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scientific address of his superior, the other relied 
with equal confidence on the matchless resources 
which he knew must belong to a mind such as 
distinguished his second in command. Both were 
equally objects of admiration with the youthful 
and ardent soldiery whom they were about to 
lead forth, for the first time, to the terrors and 
storms of battle; and not a trooper in that chiv- 
alric band would have hesitated to follow the lead 
of either wherever bidden ;—such officers, with 
such men, have ever proved invincible. 

The glorious news from Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma had filled the whole country with 
transports of joy, and the name of Taylor and 
his subalterns was on every tongue. The veteran 
Gaines, in command of the Southern division, was 
calling loudly for volunteers to aid the sparse 
army of the Rio Grande. The Mississippians, 
among others, flocked to the Crescent City early in 
the summer of 1846, and bivouacked on the 
marshy environs. By the first of August they had 
been trained and disciplined, and were ready to 
compete with the oldest and best of the army. 

It is no part of our task to dwell on the partic- 
ulars which characterized the march from Mata- 
moras to Monterey. That belongs more properly 
to the historian. Nor do we feel at all fit now to 
criticise or to commend the manner of Gen. Tay- 
lor’s advance. If his line of march was too much 
extended for an enemy’s country, and in view of 
the materiel of his army—if his resources of hea- 
vy ordnance were too slenderly calculated, or his 
reliance upon a force mainly untried, too san- 
guine,—considering that he was about to attack a 
city well fortified both by nature and art, and gar- 
risoned by a confident soldiery and crowds of en- 
thusiastic citizens,—the brilliant success which 
crowned his measures still serves to smother all 
doubts of his great military acumen, and to shield 
him from misplaced criticism. There is much in 
material and appointment, but, squared by the 
American standard of warriors, there is as much 
in the men who command. European generals 
and American generals are less to be compared 
than contrasted. Napoleon, in some respects, 
formed an exception in the conduct of his Italian 
and Egyptian campaigns. He then astounded the 
oldest soldiers by his indifference to perfect ap- 
pointment: but in all his latter wars his armies 
were prepared in every line and his appointment 
wascomplete. Marlborough, Frederick, Turenne, 


the Condés, Schwartzenberg, and Wellington weré 


fastidious to the last degree in all manner of equip- 
ment, and never took the field until the lowest 
subordinate had reported upon the completeness 
of his department. The American modus operandi 
has ever differed widely from the European in all 
such respects. In our entire history, it may safely 
be said, there can be found but two instances 





wherein an American general has been thus 
guarded, and even these fall below the European 
standard. The small force which Harrison led 
into Canada in pursuit of Proctor, was well pro- 
vided in arms, in provisions, and in camp equip- 
age. The gallant army with which Scott marched 
to the assault of Vera Cruz and its famed castle 
was the most brilliant and perfect array ever mus- 
tered by an American general. But Washington, 
so far from leading, probably never saw a perfectly 
appointed foree until he beheld the vanquished 
squadrons of Cornwallis. Greene never manceu- 
vred an army that was more than half armed or 
half clad. The same may be said of Gates, of 
Wayne, of Putnam, and of Schuyler. The little 
division of regulars with which Gen. Taylor ad- 
vanced from Point Isabel to Matamoras may, in- 
deed, have been well equipped: but the march to 
Monterey, after the accession of the Volunteer 
force, was scarcely fitted to pass muster, had the 
troops or appointments been scanned and squared 
by precise European officers. He trusted to his 
men, armed with weapons to which they had been 
accustomed from youth, and who knew no more 
about working siege-pieces than they knew of 
Arabic or Congo. Of regulars he perhaps had no 
more than a bare sufficiency to man the light ar- 
tillery, which was regarded justly as an indispen- 
sible arm. 


On the morning of September the 19th, 1846, 
the army of Gen. Taylor arrived in sight of Mon- 
terey, and the opening operations of the memora- 
ble and glorious scene began. The main body of 
the troops were encamped at Walnut Springs, and 
active reconnoisances were commenced by the in- 
defatigable Mansfield and his efficient corps of en- 
gineers. At about noon on the 20th, the division 
of Worth took up its line of march to assault the 
heights in rear of the city. On all sides were 
frowning forts, and walls fairly alive with glisten- 
ing bayonets. In front, and to the right of Gen. 
Taylor’s approach, the huge citadel displayed its 
solid walls and ominous batteries, flanked by les- 
ser fortifications bristling with cannon and mus- 
kets ; and the evening sun, reflected from the sum- 
mits of the Sierra Madre, shone resplendently 
upon an array, all lustrous with the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war. The silver ripples which 
danced quietly on the bosom of the Arroya San 
Juan, the garnished landscapes sleeping upon the 
plain in the full beauties of nature and art com- 
bined, the brilliant and changeful hues which 
spangled the crested horizon, the dreamy stillness 
of the fragrant atmosphere exhaled from orange 
groves and flower gardens, all were in strange and 
melancholy contrast with the busy preparations 
in progress for the morrow’s carnage and the im- 
pending battle roar. Thousands of young hearts, 
animate in the bosoms of that ardent and motley 
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host, were beating high with expectation, and 
were panting for combat, for victory, and for 
glory: but none thought of the terrific price of 
war’s honors—of gaping wounds, of shattered 
bones, of lopped limbs, of a bloody death, of that 
cold grave on a friendless soil from which no pans 
of triumph could resurrect. In their midst was 
the old peasant-general, the beloved commander 
and friend, lord for the time being of their lives 
and prospects, with his busy glass careering to all 
quarters of the compass, and hardening his stout 
though sensitive heart, to contemplate results 
rather than calculate costs. There was Davis, 
cold, imperturbable, determined—directing with 
calmness the preliminary movements, to scenes in 
which, witl’ a soldier, duty and not sensibility 
must be ascendant. There was Quitman, alike 
polished and urbane on the field as in the draw- 
ing room ; and if a ray of melancholy shaded the 
intense brilliance of his martial glance, it was 
fountained in a heart where iron bravery and soft 
compassion dwelt together. There was McClung, 
his fierce eyes gleaming with the first awakened 
impulses of battle, as he surveys the glittering 
troop of lancers dashing along the Mexican lines, 
or listens to the deep voice of the cannon’s opening 
roar. The bland and winning smile which is 
wont to light up his social moments is not seen, 
and his stern features are fixed with the impress 
of that lion-like spirit which burns within and 
chafes for an introduction to battle. From one of 
the companies which make up that regiment by 
him, many a look is turned to the martial figure 
of him who sentinels its left wing; and many a 
heart responds to the inward vow to follow to the 
death where he shall lead. 

The Mississippians were not called to partici- 
pate in the skirmishes which took place on the 
20th. The engagements had been confined to 
some hand-to-hand fights between the Texas Ran- 
gers of Hays and the Lancers of Ampudia, in 
which the latter had been uniformly repulsed. 
But the dawn of the 21st broke upon a wider and 
more exciting, as well as more decisive, scene. A 
mutual plan of assault had been agreed on between 
Gen. Taylor and Gen. Worth during the night in- 
tervening, by which the former was to make a 
demonstration in front, while the latter directed 
his efforts on the rear of the city. This plan 
of course, involved the entire numbers of both di- 
visions, and the Mississippians prepared for the 
conflict. Twiggs moved to the attack of the forts 
on the east, and the shells and balls which were 
thundered from the batteries of Webster brought 
out the full terrors of the citadel. The regiment 
was posted in rear of this battery, and watched 
with eagerness the repeated efforts of the Balti- 
moreans to carry the advanced work, and their re- 
peated failures. These pushed on amid a raking 
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fire from the citadel and the works on the left, 
which Twiggs had not yet carried. But the stormof 
lead and iron drove them back, and after a heavy 
loss they were forced to desist. At this time the 
Mississippi and Tennessee regiments, under com- 
mand of Quitman, were moved forward to sus- 
tain the operations of Twiggs and Garland, and 
were halted, for some reason, just within range of 
the most destructive fire from the advanced fort 
on the right of Twiggs. They were preceded by 
a company of regulars, and awaited the result of 
their assault, but these last were received with a 
discharge of cannon which actually decimated 
their numbers, and struck down more than half 
the officers. It was then that the master feat of 
the day was ventured—a feat which has imprinted 
the name of McClung on one of the brightest 
pages of our national history. The regulars, 
shattered and bleeding, and after a most gallant 
effort, were in full retreat. The Baltimoreans 
had displayed a bravery equal to any troops, and 
they too had been drawn off. The fort was still 
in possession of the enemy, and its guns were 
belching forth the iron messengers of death, 
while the balls careered wildly through the ranks 
of the Tennessee and Mississippi regiments. 
They were under the eye of the chief himself, 
and a despatch had been sent to order them to the 
attack ; but ere yet the aid-de-camp had reached 
Quitman, the object of his mission was accom- 
plished. For minutes past, ever since thé first 
Mexican ball had whistled over the regiment, the 
fiery impulses of McClung had been stirring 
wildly within his bosom. His fierce spirit was 
worked into voleanic fury and was struggling 
madly to find a vent. He was second in command, 
and the regiment could not therefore move to his 
order. On his wing were stationed the Tombig- 
bee volunteers, every man of whom he knew per- 
sonally, and every man was his devoted friend. 
He gave them one inquiring glance, it was re- 
turned with a significance he could not mistake. 
Each eye gleamed, each lip was clenched, every 
cheek was flushed, as they met the intense gaze of 
their ancient captain. In ap ecstasy of excite- 
ment, and in defiance of all military rule, 
McClung dismounted with a single bound, and 
risking everything, caring for nothing but victory, 
roared forthin lion tones, “‘ Charge! Charge! Tum- 
bigbee volunteers Sollow me!” With a wild «and 
fearful yell that rose and rang above the dia of 
battle, that dauntless band broke from the ranks, 
and darted after their heroic leader. Sinvulta- 
neously a shout went up from the right wing 
and the deep voice of Davis himself is heard, as he 
starts with the entire regiment. The military in- 
stincts of both suggested that a charge should be 
dared, and impatience, not distrust, had tempted 
McClung to act without orders. A pell-mell race 
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ensued. Several of the Tombigbee volunteers, 
headed by the martial figure of McClung, had 
already reached the ditch. In attempting to leap 
some fell, and were passed in a twinkling by their 
ardent comrades. They reach the fort, and 
McClung is seen to spring upon the wall with the 
agility of an Indian. The next moment he is 
standing over the Mexican cannon, waving his 
victorious sword to cheer on the rushing sections 
of the regiment. He was the first American that 
saluted the admiring troops of Taylor from the 
ramparts of a Mexican fort, though Patterson, 
and Townsend, and Edward Gregory, young men 
who had grown up under his eye and in his fond- 
est intimacy, were but a moment’s time in rear ; 
while Rogers, and Wade, and Kerr, and Bell, 
with scores of other bold Bigbee boys were crowd- 
ing tumultuously on their tracks, ready to meet 
or share any fate that might befall. At the mo- 
ment of entrance, Lieut. Patterson shot down a 
Mexican who had his gun pointed, but a foot or 
two distant, full at the back of Col. McClung as 
he stood upon the front of the fort. A rush was 
made for the second work, or fortified house, some 
distance inside the one which had just been car- 
ried. McClung was still ahead, though whole 
companies of the regiment were now close at his 
heels. Just as he appeared within, a Mexican of- 
ficer made his surrender; but ere yet the victor 
could receive the proffered sword, a sharp volley 
was heard, and the ball of a large rifle, fired by 
an unseen enemy, laid him in the dust. Both 
events occurred before any other American had 
got beyond the entrance. As he staggered and 
fell, Lieut. Townsend clasped the bleeding hero 
in his arms, and, careless of danger, called madly 
for his comrades. The wound was frightful. The 
ball had entered the left hip, after tearing away 
% portion of the hand which rested on his scab- 
yard, and passed out near the region of the spine. 
For a moment McClung did not speak, and his 
friends were astounded with the apprehension 
that all was over. But presently recovering to a 
slight extent, he addressed them calmly, and was 
borne to the ditch he had just so gloriously leaped 
to lie there till a surgeon came up. Amid the in- 
creasing roar of strife his wounds were hastily 
dressed, and he was left alone to expiate in wring- 
ing anguish, the matchless feat which gave him 


to glory and to fame. What were the thoughts of 
such a man under such circumstancés none can 


venture to describe. The glowing impulses of 
patriotism which hurried him to the field had 
been sadly checked, and the gorgeous glimmerings 
of ambition were now darkened into a picture, 
whose gloomy outlines seemed to fade away 
amidst cheerless shades and cold recesses which 
told of death’s valley. The thunders of cannon 
still jarred upon the air, and the distant cheer- 





ings which went up from familiar voices an- 
nounced that Taylor was again advancing to vic- 
tory ; but he, whose stalwart arm had opened the 
road to success, bleeding and mangled, the disa- 
bled tenant of his pitiful share of damp earth, 
was not to make one of that exultant throng so 
soon to congratulate the conquering chieftain. 
He was not to be thought of amid the first ecsta- 
cies and the delirious revelry of triumph. Pres- 
ent agonies and bitter anticipations seemed to be 
his only portion. He might now appreciate, 
though shuddering to sanction, that terrible 
phrensy which drove the fierce Lannes, when 
shot down at Essling, to curse the impotence of 
his surgeon, and to blaspheme heaven and earth, 
that he had been cut off so early in the action. 
But if then this gallant officer was thus tortured, 
how pleasingly, since, have all such thoughts been 
dispelled, when amidst radiant smiles and warm 
greetings, the chime of the church bells and the 
merry sound of friendly guns. he was welcomed 
to his home on the banks of the Bigbee? 

So soon as the operations of the day had closed, 
and the scattered bands of the regiment been col- 
lected, Col. Davis, fully conscious of the hazard- 
ous duty, called for some officer to volunteer with 
picked men to go in search of McClung, and 
bring him into quarters. Lieut. Patterson prompt- 
ly stepped forth, and tendered his services. And 
being accepted, he selected and called out Edward 
Gregory, Argyle Kerr, Jack King, and Thomas 
Broom, of the Tombigbee company. Each man 
responded, and in the fast gathering twilight, in 
the face of an impending storm, regardless of all 
dangers, the little band started on their errand of 
friendship. They reached the ditch amidst show- 
ers of balls which were still pouring from the 
citadel. They found the object of their search 
chilled with cold and loss of blood, and stiff from 
long hours of suffering. He was lifted upon a 
rude litter, which rested on the shoulders of his 
devoted friends, and, agonized though he was with 
the motion, the party set out on their return to 
camp. At this moment the angry clouds burst, 
and the rain came down in torrents that threat- 
ened to deluge the entire plain. But even this, 
harrassing though it was, did not shield them 
from the relentless fire of the fort. Every step 
they took was in full view of the garrison, and 
the dripping earth around was ploughed furiously 
up by balls as they steadily advanced. At about 
the distance of a quarter of a mile from the ditch, 
one shot, most skilfully directed, actually passed 
under the litter on which the groaning soldier was 
stretched. But they reached the camp without 
accident, drenched with water and nearly worn 
down by fatigue. McClung was visited immedi- 
ately by Davis and other officers of the regiment, 
and every effort was used to make him comforta- 
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ble. A few days after the capitulation, at his 
own request and by invitation of the command- 
ant, he was removed to more suitable quarters in 
Monterey, where he remained till his recovery. 
This was, however, long protracted, and his pa- 
tience was most severely taxed. In the latter part 
of February of 1847, nearly six months after the 
battle, he wrote a friend in Columbus as follows: 

* * * “ About ten days ago I underwent a 
surgical operation, and had five pieces of bone 
extracted, one of them an inch and a quarter long 
and half an inch thick. One wound was through 
the middle of the hand, rendering an amputation 
of two fingers necessary, and stiffening the other 
two. I only retain the use of the thumb. Now 
these bones are out, the surgeons think I will im- 
prove rapidly. I have struggled up against these 
wounds wonderfully, and I now feel confident of 
steady recovery.” 

The gallantry displayed by Col. McClung at 
the battle of Monterey was the theme of praise, 
as all may remember, throughout the Union. His 
name was in every paper, and gave occasion to 
hundreds of sparkling toasts at the festive board ; 
while the news of his horrible wound and intense 
sufferings drew forth many an eloquent and thril- 
ling sentiment of condolence. But in Mississippi, 
and especially at his home, enthusiasm ran be- 
yond any thing we have ever witnessed. He had 
done just what every body expected, just what 
many had predicted, yet all joined in the huzzas 
of congratulation as though surprise was mingled 
with pleasure. His daring exploit was rehearsed 
at every fireside, and little children listened with 
that staring interest which, with them, is ever 
excited by the story of blood and of battles ; but 
now that the hero of the tale was one they often 
met daily, in whose kindly smiles they had often 
basked, with whom they had strolled and romped, 
(for wherever he visited the young ones were his 
friends, ) their little eyes sparkled with ever-grow- 
ing excitement as the recital progressed, until, at 
the close, as the picture of his bleeding wounds 
and his cheerless agony arose before them, soft 
tears might be seen glistening amid the deep car- 
nation of their cheeks. Meetings were called to 
do honor to the achievements of the regiment, 
and if some more applause burst forth when Me- 
Clung’s name was called, than at other times, a 
generous soul can pardon it to the strong tempta- 
tions induced by his local popularity. The feel- 
ings of the audience were with every officer and 
private of that gallant corps. But the gratitude 
of his neighbors did not stop at mere cold ex- 
pression. A more substantial and appropriate 
testimonial was designed. It was determined 
among the citizens of Lowndes county to order 
for him a sword more elegant than had yet been 
made for any similar purpose. The paper was 





soon filled, and after the first day it became more 
difficult to restrain than to procure full sums of 
subscription. The inscription was written out, 
and the model designed by competent persons. It 
was presented by a special deputation soon after 
McClung’s return from Mexico, and was pro- 
nounced by all who saw it to be supremely hand- 
some. 


The prowess McClung had displayed at Monte- 
rey was admitted, on all hands, to have been pre- 
eminent. In a public speech, made at Vicksburg 
just after his first return from Mexico, Col. Davis 
himself, alluding handsomely to the fact that Mc- 
Clung had ordered a charge at the same time as 
himself, without any communication or orders, 
declares in that nervous language so peculiarly 
his characteristic, that “‘ he was induced thereto 
by the quick decision and military judgment 
which showed him formed by Heaven for the sol 
dier.”’ Such a compliment, from such a source, 
uttered thus gracefully and seasonably, might be 
held to close all criticism from any humbler quar- 
ter. Stillin a sketch like this, wherein candid 
portraiture is intended to be mingled with candid 
review, we shall not omit to examine in its every 
bearing this most important act of our subject’s 
career. We are obliged to say that in assuming 
the responsibility of ordering a charge without 
orders from a superior, McClung directly violated 
all military rules, and ran a most fearful risk. 
His conduct cannot be defended on the square ; 
but taken separately from personal considerations, 
must be pronounced, on the occasion in question, 
highly deleterious to all safe military procedure. 
The lustre of success may, in this single instance, 
have dazzled and defied the sterner requirements 
of discipline, and glittering laurels have outshone 
the wholesome lessons of the law. But the pre- 
cedent, considered in a general view, is fraught 
with mischief and full of danger. Strict subor- 
dination is indispensable to the proper direction 
of armies. If one inferior officer may assume to 
act from his own impulses, or with the hope of 
success, free of reproach, the rule must be ex- 
tended to a limit utterly undefinable. Confu- 
sion and ruin would inevitably follow such cul- 
pable relaxation. Yet the conduct of our hero is 
not wholly without palliation, even viewed apart 
from the success which crowned the imprudence. 
The regiment was exposed to a tremendous and 
ceaseless cannonade from the Mexican batteries. 
Not a man in ranks had ever before been under 
fire, and they were volunteers, fighting more for 
glory than from duty or emolument. Such a force 
is not apt to covet martyrdom. They wanta hand 
in the strife when their blood flows. No one 
knew all this better than McClung, and the sim- 
ultaneous yet unprojected movement between him- 
self and his immediate superior showed that 
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they were both prompted from kindred sugges- 
tions. Indeed, it has never transpired, as we 
know, that Davis himself, owning that he did order 
a charge, was acting within military rule. We 
have never been told, nor did he ever assert, that 
he had received any orders from his superior. As- 
suming these facts to be as stated, such a coinci- 
dence adds to the brilliancy of McClung’s con- 
duct, while it affords a basis of strong defence— 
for Davis is known to be one of the most skilful 
and fastidious officers on the American continent. 
But McClung himself is, in our judgment, “one 
in a thousand.” His acknowledged talents and 
rare acumen serve to cover much that may in- 
fract mere martinet regulations. Keen observa- 
tion and hard study have made him a finished sol- 
dier, and if his action at Monterey was opposed 
to strict army regimen, it was characterized equal- 
ly by prudence and courage. The regiment was 
too much exposed to remain long inactive, and 
considering the man and the circumstances it is 
difficult to determine, judging from this case, 
where propriety ends or where responsibility 
should begin. Admiral Sir George Byng, though 
acting at Port Mahon, entirely within and accord- 
ing to the rules of naval warfare, was yet con- 
demned and shot for an error of judgment. Al- 
though guilty neither of treachery, or cowardice, 
or ignorance, he yet was executed because he did 
not fight. His successor, Admiral Hawke, who 
boldly violated every suggestion of prudence and 
ran counter to all naval science, in the affair with 
the French fleet under Conflans, was lauded and 
promoted for an adventure which, in case of fail- 
ure, would have brought him to the block. If 
Gen. Taylor had retreated before Santa Anna at 
Buena Vista, instead of venturing a battle, which, 
under the circumstances, would have been entirely 
justifiable, he would undoubtedly have lost his 
reputation as a general. If he had been beaten 
and lost his army, the country would have de- 
nounced him as a weak-minded desperado, soured 
by a recollection of his wrongs. He took a fear- 
ful responsibility, his orders being to fall back on 
Monterey in case of Santa Anna’s advance, and 
fought the greatest fight on record. It made him 
a hero and carried him to the White House. 
Jackson never hesitated to take responsibility, 
and he always succeeded. We might trace the 
parallel throughout all history. Of all our gen- 
erals, Scott is the only one who has fought ever 
upon the square, and beaten the enemy. The 
heart of the country seems to be with men of 
will who court and conquer responsibilities. It 
has been proven that such is the unerring mark 
of agood commander. Weare, therefore, brought 
to this conclusion in regard to the conduct of Mc- 
Clung at Monterey—that while he set a bad exam- 
ple for subordinates, he exhibited the true mate- 
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rial for making a great leader. We desire not 
by such conclusions, to be thought capable of in- 
culeating insubordination as a means of success 
in military operations. We repudiate such an 
inference. It was said of Patrick Henry that learn- 
ing was his abomination, and that books were 
odious to him. Wirt is forced to admit this, but 
guards his young readers by the seasonable ad- 
monition that every man is not a Patrick Henry. 
Knowing McClung as we do, we are equally of 
the opinion that, obscured though he may now 
be, and with all his imperfections and weaknesses, 
he is possessed of an extraordinary and a tower- 
ing intellect. He has shown this in his contact 
with society and in every act of his life. 

Scarcely had he been settled quietly, after his 
return, when the voice of his political friends was 
heard, and McClung entered upon the canvass 
with Mr. Featherston, as a candidate for Congress. 
The majority against his party was very large, 
and he entered the field with reluctance and some 
misgivings, sanguine as he generally is. After a 
gallant contest, during which not one unpleasing 
passage had occurred betwixt him and his worthy 
opponent, the ballots came out in favor of the 
democratic candidate. But their pristine major- 
ity was vastly reduced. It had dwindled down 
from fifteen hundred to less than eight hundred. 
It is generally supposed that if McClung had been 
able to be continually in the field, he would have 
earried the day, though the district has never 
polled its votes fora whig. In the spring of the 
following year he was again summoned to the po- 
litical arena as an electoral candidate for the State 
at large, in favor of General Taylor’s election to 
the Presidency. The amiable and lamented Chal- 
mers was his adversary—an adversary distinguish- 
ed for urbanity, for political address, and for the 
many high positions he had filled in the councils 
of the State and of the nation. His field of ac- 
tion embraced the entire State, and he spoke, we 
believe, in nearly every county. It was during 
this political campaign that Col. McClung first 
evinced to the people those high qualifications for 
statesmanship, and profound civil attainments 
which are now so universally acknowledged. 
Every one knew that he possessed talents of a 
high order, but none other than those whom he 
visited, or who visited him, were aware that one 
so erratic in his habits had ever been a close stu- 
dent and laborious thinker. Consequently his 
vast stores of knowledge, his intimate acquain- 
tance with the statistics of commerce, agriculture, 
and all the industrial departments, his extensive 
knowledge of history, his intimacy with all the 
leading political events which belonged to his 
own country, greatly surprised many who had 
been in habits of daily intercourse with him. We 
do not regard Col. McClung as being fitted, in 
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very many respects, for an able or successful party 
leader, but we have never known one more safe, 
more sagacious, or more instructive in the coun- 
cilroom. He controls almost magically, at times, 
the masses to whom he speaks from the rostrum, 
but his general reserve and occasional haughty 
flashes of temper are not suited to acquire that 
peculiar influence with the crowd, in personal in- 
tereourse, which attach to men of the Clay or 
Jackson stamp, domineering as were those re- 
nowned party chieftains. No one, from the cab- 
man to the courtier, when conscious of no im- 
proper motive, ever hesitated to accost Henry 
Clay, haughty-tempered as he was well known to 
be, or to shake his hand, whether meeting him in 
the street, the tavern, the court-house, or halls of 
Congress. {ft is our opinion that McClung will 
never acquire that sort of popularity. His gait, 
his habitually stern expression, his restiveness, 
his whole manner, most generally, is calculated 
to repel familiarty, even without his intending to 
do so. He is too absent-minded, when walking 
alone, ever to conquer entirely those difficulties. 
Despite his most honest efforts he very often ap- 
pears constrained, and fails totally to render either 
himself, or the person accosting him, easy. The 
strong hold which his various canvasses show that 
he has upon the people, is to be attributed, in a 
great degree, to their confidence in his sincerity, 
independence, honesty of purpose and great tal- 
ents, added to their instinctive persuasion that, 
however little he may deign to court individuals, 
his respect for the masses is as deep as it is un- 
disguised. These obstacles removed, we do not 
hesitate to express the belief that few men are as 
well qualified as McClung to become great and 
powerful as a party leader. There are many sim- 
ilar examples to be found in history. The most 
prominent that we can now think of in connex- 
ion with those of our own country, is George M. 
Troup, the ancient partisan chief of Georgia. He 
did not own, perhaps, the high order of talent or 
educational accomplishments of Col. McClung, 
but he was possessed of qualities which belong 
only to great men, and which lifted him to the 
highest political stations. And yet he was singu- 
larly deficient in those popular instincts ascribed 
to Mr. Clay, and which belonged, though in a less 
degree, to William Crawford. The reflective 
reader of English history will readily agree that 
Lord Clive presented the same characteristics in 
his sparse intercourse with the admiring masses 
of his countrymen, though he had reached an em- 
- inence of fame almost too high to warrant a com- 
parison in this place. He could not win them to 
his person like many others of his contempora- 
ries: and so apparent were his deficiencies in this 
respect, that his friends soon ceased to expect from 
him any great civil achievements. But Clive was 





a great soldier and a great administrator only. 
He was.never gifted with the talents and consum- 
mate party address of a Pitt, a Hastings, or a Fox, 
though he possessed some greater qualities than 
either. There is much and deep philosophy in 
the old Latin maxim, “ Non possumus omnes om- 
nia,” 

Gen. Taylor, as is known, was elected by large 
majorities, and was inaugurated President of the 
United States on the fourth day of March, 1849. 
The name of Col. McClung, already lustrously 
known to him from his conduct at Monterey, was 
presented to the President by hosts of influential 
and distinguished friends from all quarters of the 
Union, as one highly deserving of executive favor. 
We regret to be obliged to say that, from some 
cause unknown, the subject of this sketch did |not 
meet with that consideration at the hands of his 
old commander, to which either his claims or the 
zealous recommendations of friends would appear 
to have entitled him. Week after week, and 
month after month, scores of friends were sent 
from Washington commissioned with high offices 
of honor and profit. At length it was announced 
that he’ had been appointed Chargé to Bolivia, 
one of the least considerable diplomatic stations 
in the gift of the President. The advice of his 
personal friends, if directed to the measure of 
qualification or merit, would have been opposed 
to his acceptance. Long years of labor as an ed- 
itor and ministerial officer of the government, su- 
peradded to his absence in Mexico, had deprived 
him of all chances for building up a practice at 
the bar, already crowded with distinguished com- 
petitors, and his pecuniary circumstances were 
much reduced. The emoluments of a Chargéship 
were not, therefore, to be entirely overlooked, es- 
pecially as all admitted his fitness for the office. 
He decided to embark on the mission, andsoon after 
left the United States. The duties of his office were 
mainly confined to witnessing some stirring popu- 
lar outbreaks and some political executions, ex- 
changing conventional hospitalities with brother 
ambassadors, and paying a few stated visits to the 
trembling head of the government. He remained 
at his post till towards the close of 1851, and 
then asking a recall, returned to his home in Mis- 
sissippi, where he has since quietly resided. ._.. 

During the early portion of the autumn of 1852, 
the citizens of Jackson invited Col. McClung to 
deliver an address commemorative of the life and 
services of Henry Clay. This great patriot had 
died, as is too sadly remembered, in the month of 
June of that year. The legislature of the State, 
by special convocation of the Governor, was to 
meet in October. On the evening of the 11th, 
Col. McClung pronounced the eulogy, in presence 
of the chief dignitaries of State, the members of 
the Legislature, and a large concourse of auditors. 
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The production was worthy of the author’s fame 
as a writer, and even exceeded public expectation. 
As evincive of the high appreciative faculties of 
his audience, we append the following correspon- 
dence : 


Jackson, Oct. 12th, 1852. 
Col. Atex. K. McCune :— 

Dear Sir: In common with the immense audience in 
attendance, we listened last night with great pleasure to 
your eulogy upon the life and character of Henry Clay. 
Appreciating your address, as a just and eloquent criti- 
cism upon the life and character of the great deceased, 
we met to request a copy for publication. In this, how- 
ever, we find ourselves forestalled. by a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, passed this morning. 

We presume it would be gratifying to you that we 
should defer to this most complimentary, and unusul leg- 
islative action in this matter, and beg leave to subscribe 
ourselves, 

Very truly and respectfully, your ob’t serv’ts, 


A. BuRWELI, 
W. R. MILEs, 
1D. R. Lemman, 
T. J. WHaRon, 
B. YANDELL, 
J.D. Exvxior, 


Committee. 


Jackson, Oct. 14th, 1852. 
Col. A. K. McCiune :— 

Dear Sir: The undersigned, who have been appointed 
a joint select committee under a resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, of the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi, to solicit from you, for publication, 
acopy of the eulogy, delivered by yourself, in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, on the evening of the 
1th inst., on the life and services of the illustrious states- 
man, Henry Clay,—in the discharge of the pleasing duty 
devolved upon us, respectfully solicit a copy of your ad- 
dress. 

With the assurances of the high appreciation of our- 
selves, and of the bodies we represent, of your very pow- 
erful and eloquent address, 

Weare, respectfully, 
D. W. Avams, 
Simeon OLIVER, 
Gro. S. GoLLavay, 
Morgan McAFEx, 


P. S. CaTcHinc. 
Comm. en part of Senate. 


Howe Lt Hinps, 

P. B. Starke, 

J. H.R. ‘Taytor, 

Tuos. J. CaTcuinGs, 

C. Deavours. 
Comm. of H. of Reps. 


Jackson, Oct. 13th, 1852. 
Gentlemen: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of yesterday, requesting a copy of the 
speech I delivered on Monday last, upon the life and 
character of Henry Clay. I send to you at once the copy 
requested. I return to yourselves, gentlemen, and to the 
body of the Legislature whom you represent, my grateful 
thanks for the most unusual compliment conveyed by 
their action, and for the flattering terms in which that 
action is expressed. 
I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, 
Avex. K. McCune. 
To the Committee of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 





The address, maugre this uncommon and, we 
believe, unprecedented token of favor, and despite 
its general transcendent beauties, is not, in our 
judgment, free of many serious imperfections. Its 
popularity, however, ran ahead of any similar pro- 
duction commemorative of the same sad event. It 
was copied by hundreds of journalists who, fasci- 
nated by the witchery of its rhetoric and philo- 
sophical depth, did not pause to look out for faults 
of style or deficiencies in taste. We yet venture 
to say that, considering the occasion, it contains 
a good dealofboth. We hear of services burnished 
by death,—of grand human creatures and of the 
greatness of wisdom. There is sometimes an ap- 
proach to extravagance if not turgidity. It is de- 
clared that, “‘no man the world ever saw was 
equally greatin every quality of intellectand in every 
walk of action.” We are not inclined to think 
that this assertion will meet with very general as- 
sent. Without pausing to cite all examples af- 
forded by history, we are arrested by the single 
name of the great William Pitt. It will scarcely 
be denied, we think, that Pitt was the equal of 
Mr. Clay in every quality of intellect and in every 
walk ofaction. In one respect he was his superior, 
for he took success by storm and drove before him 
every competitor for the first office under the Brit- 
ish crown. Though towering above all others as 
a party leader, Mr. Clay has failed in every blow 
he has ventured for the Presidential chair. His 
failure to obtain the Harrisburg nomination in 
1840, when he could have been elected with ease, 
is to be attributed alone to the ingratitude of ac- 
tive opponents in his own ranks. The only other 
chances he ever had were thrown away, as we 
venture to think, by his own imprudencies. In 
the contest of 1828 he might have prevailed, if he 
had remained in Congress. As it was, his popu- 
larity, largely on the increase in 1824, was fatally 
shaken by his acceptance of a cabinet office under 
John Quincy Adams in 1825, in the face of charges 
as plausibly urged as they were false and unjust. 
From that unfortunate step, however honestly 
taken, he never recovered. It has been turned 
against him ever since by many who knew better, 
while thousands of honest and even intelligent 
men believe to this day that the office of Secretary 
of State was the price of his vote and influence in 
favor of Mr. Adams over Jackson and Crawford. 
False as is the charge it has stuck to him like the 
shirt of Nessus. 


In 1844 when he had ridden over all insubordi- 
nation in his own ranks, and obtained the nomi- 
nation by acclamation, he was again allured into 
many serious blunders as a candidate. We say 
this feelingly as well as sincerely, for no one can 
have regretted Mr. Clay’s defeat more deeply than 
ourselves. He evinced a sanguineness as unsea- 
sonable as unbecoming. He thought, spoke, and 
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wrote like one who felt certain of success. His 
first blunder, as we think, was in leaving his home 
in the spring and going to Washington at the very 
moment that the convention was to assemble. He 
spoke for every crowd that called him out when 
propriety as well as policy dictated that he should 
have been silent. He left the Southwest in April 
in a perfect ferment on the Texas question, and 
never attempted to still or check the excitement 
in favor of annexation. As he neared the North- 
ern border his ears were filled with rumors that 
the East and North were rising with whirlwind 
violence to oppose annexation, and that Van Buren, 
his then prominent rival, had been forced to take 
@ position adverse to the admission. By this time 
Mr. Clay hacreached Raleigh, and there, without 
consultation with those at Washington, whose ad- 
vice might have been available, and under the dic- 
tates of false notions of candor, he penned the let- 
ter that dimmed his last prospect for the Presiden- 
cy. The democrats adroitly dropped Van Buren 
and took up a Texas candidate. We agree, it is 
true, with the policy and sentiments of Mr. Clay’s 
Texas letter, but we insist that he was under no 
necessity of writing it at the time he did, and 
without first consulting with friends at Washing- 
ton whose talents and influence were only second 
to his own. After his return to Ashland in June, 
it is known with what strange infatuation he went 
about answering letters to anybody on any sub- 
ject, evincing an almost childish apprehension of 
being denounced as a “ Mum” candidate, as Har- 
rison had been. His enemies laughed in their 
sleeves, and praised his candor; but they kept 
their candidate close and silent, like able party 
tacticians. The pride of Mr. Clay had been smoth- 
ered in his vanity, and all notions of that policy 
by which alone great party movements can be ef- 
fected, were dispelled with a manner almost akin 
to Quixotism. These conclusions are not ours 
alone. Numbers of Mr. Clay’s best friends have 
been heard to express similar sentiments, and to 
wonder that one so majestic in intellect should 
have been so unwarily seduced into unseasonable 
confidence and been guilty of such marvellous im- 
prudencies. Now the pride of William Pitt could 
never be flattered nor bent, and his vanity, of 
which he had a full stock, was made of sterner 
stuff. On both the occasions cited Mr. Clay had 
been beguiled of his good genius. True it is that 
great men have been similarly robbed before, but 
they were men who, like Henry Clay, were not 
always equally great. Caesar was thus robbed on 
the famous ides that witnessed his assassination, 
Napoleon was not himself when he suffered the Duc 
D’Enghein to be shot in the ditch of Vincennes, or 
when he was hurrying his devoted army to the 
snows of Russia. But Cromwell never was be- 
trayed by his vanity, and Pitt never suffered from 
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an unwary relaxation of his pride. We will not 
multiply instances, nor prolong this discussion ; 
but we have said enough to show that Col. Mc- 
Clung did not evince his usual caution and keen 
penetration when declaring that ‘‘no man the 
world ever saw was equally great in every quality 
of intellect and in every walk of action” as Henry 
Clay. The remark any way considered, is start- 
lingly sweeping and illimitable, and is better 
suited to the panegyrist than to one who tells us 
that he “shall avoid that indiscriminate eulogy 
which is the proverbial blemish of obituaries and 
funeral discourses.” We submit that in assigning 
to Mr. Clay the highest rank over all men “ the 
world ever saw,” he left open no door to criticism, 
but should have surrendered himself, if held to the 
letter of his declaration, to that “ foaming chaos 
of eulogy,’ so graphically expressed immediately 
afterwards. 

But Col. McClung does avoid the “ proverbial 
blemish” so elegantly deprecated, and, in the 
course of his oration, shows himself to be a critic 
bold, penetrating, acute, and terribly just. Al- 
though presenting the character of Mr. Clay with 
a splendor that bids defiance to emulation, he yet 
takes up his subject with a master’s hand, and 
while “ planting praise where it is due” is careful 
to visit severe judgment where it belongs. As a 
literary production this address approaches, in 
our opinion, very near to the point of excellence. 
For grandeur, and even magnificence of diction, 
for graphic portraiture, for pathos, for perspica- 
city, for sparkling comparison, and for occasional 
stirring eloquence, it will bear reading with any 
address prepared for a like occasion by the ablest 
and the greatest of our country. In tone and 
model it is entirely original. The style is terse, 
unornate, and peremptory, but strikingly expres- 
sive. Where there are so many passages to se- 
lect as illustrative of what we ascribe, it is difficult 
toselect at all. Still we must venture to trans- 
cribe some few disconnected sentences, that the 
reader may measure our judgment by the text. 
The following is the author’s description of Mr. 
Clay as an orator :— 

*“ As an orator he was brilliant and grand. None 
of his contemporaries could so stir men’s blood. 
None approached him in his mastery over the 
heart and imagination of his hearers. Of all the 
gifts with which nature decks her favorites, not 
the greatest or grandest certainly, but the most 
brilliant, the most fascinating, and for the moment 
the most powerful, is exalted eloquence. Before 
its fleeting and brief glare, the steady light of wis- 
dom, logic or philosophy pales, as the stars fade 
before the meteor. With this choice and glorious 
gift nature had endowed Mr. Clay beyond all men 
of the age. Like all natural orators, he was very 
unequal; sometimes sinking to commonplace me- 
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diocrity, then again, when the occasion roused his 
genius, he would soar aloft in towering majesty. 
He had little or none of the tinsel of Rhetoric, or 
the wordy finery which always lies within the 
reach of the Rhetorician’s art. Strong passions, 
quick sensibility, lofty sentiment, powerful reason, 
were the foundation of his oratory as they are of all 
true eloquence. Passion, feeling, reason, wit, 
poured forth from his lips in a torrent so strong 
and inexhaustible, as to whirl away his hearers 
for the time in despite of their opinions. * * * 
No one can form any adequate conception of the 
power of his eloquence, who has not heard Mr. 
Clay when his blood was up, and the tide of in- 
spiration rolling full upon him. His words in- 
deed might be written down; but the flame of 
mind which sent them forth red hot and blazing 
from its mint, could not be conveyed by letters. 
As well attempt to paint the lightning. The 
crooked, angular line may be traced ; but the glare, 
and the flame and the roar and the terror, and the 
electric flash are gone. Stormy, vehement and 
tempestuous as were his passions and his oratory, 
there was still underneath them all, a cool stream 
of reason, running through the bottom of his brain, 
which always pointed him to his object, and held 
him to his course. No orator, so passionate, ever 
committed fewer imprudencies. No passions, so 
stormy, ever left their possessor so watchful of his 
objects. Reason held the helm while passion blew 
the gale.” 

The following are the concluding sentences and 
are resplendent with oratorical and rhetorical 


gems. 


* %*£ j%* %* “Wherever abroad, freedom 


found a votary, that votary found in him a cham- 
pion. ,When Greece, the classic land of Greece,— 
the fountain of refinement, the birth-place of elo- 
quence, and poetry, and liberty,—when Greece 
awoke from the long slumber of ages, and beat 
back the fading Crescent to its native East,—when 
Macedon at last called to mind the feats of her 
conquering boy, and the Spartan again struck in 
for the land which had bred him, in Henry Clay’s 
voice the words of cheering rolled over the blue 
waters, from the far west, as the greeting of the 
New World to the Old. When Mexico, and our 
sister republics of the extreme South, shook off 
the rotted yoke of the fallen Spaniard, and free- 
dom’s face for one brief moment gleamed under 
the pale light of the Southern Cross, it was he 
who spoke out again to cheer and to rouse its 
champions. The regenerated Greek, the dusky 
Mexican, the Peruvian mountaineer,—all, who 
would strike one blow for liberty, found in him a 
friend and an advocate. His words of cheering 
swept over the plains of Marathon, and came ring- 
ing back from the peaks of the Andes. But that 
voice is now stilled, and his bright eye closed for- 





ever. He has gone from our midst, and the wail- 
ing of grief which rose from the nation, and the 
plumage of mourning which shrouded its cities, 
its halls, and its altars, attest his countrymen’s 
sense of their loss. He has gone, and gone in 
glory. From us rises the dirge; with him floats 
the pan of triumph. By a beautiful decree and 
poetical justice of destiny, it was fated that the 
last effort of the Union’s great champion should 
be made in behalf of the Union in its last great 
extremity. He passed off the stage as became 
the Great Pacificator. His dying effort was wor- 
thy of and appropriate to him. When the foun- 
tains of the great deep of the public mind were 
broken up, and the fierce passions of sectional 
animosity tore over it, as the storms sweep over 
the ocean, it was from his voice that the words of 
soothing came forth, “ Peace, be still.” It was 
his last battle, and the gallant veteran fought it 
out with the power and the fire of his prime. The 
expiring light of life, though flickering in its last 
beams, blazed up to the fullness of its meridian 
lustre. There was no fading away of intellect, or 
gradual decay of body. Minds like his, and souls 
so fiery, are cased in frames of steel, and when 
they fall at last, they fall at once. The Union 
was not compelled to blush, for the decay of the 
Union’s great champion. Age had not crumbled 
the stately dignity of his form, nor reduced his 
manly intellect to the imbecility of a second child- 
hood. He faded away into no feeble twilight; he 
sank down to no dim sunset—but sprang out of 
life in the bright blaze of meridian fullness. He 
passed down into the valley of the shadow of 
death with all his glory unclouded, with all his 
laurels fresh and green around him. Not a spot 
obscures the lustre of his crest; not a sprig has 
been torn from his chaplet. ‘‘ The dead Douglas 
has won the field.” His dying ear rung with the 
applause of his country, and the hosannas of a 
nation’s gratitude. Death has given to him the 
empire in the hearts of his countrymen, not fully 
granted to the living man,—and although it was 
not decreed that the first honors of the nation 
should await him, its last blessings will cluster 
around his name. His memory needs no monu- 
ment. He wants no mausoleum of stone or mar- 
ble to imprison his sacred dust. Let him rest 
amid the tokens of the freedom he so much loved. 
Let him sleep on, where the whistling of the tame- 
less winds—the ceaseless roll of the murmuring 
waters—the chirping of the wild bird, andall which 
speaks of liberty, may chant his eternal lullaby. 
Peace be with thy soul, Henry Clay; may the 
earth lie light upon you, and the undying laurel 
grow green over thy grave.” 

Of all Col. McClung’s compositions, this is un- 
questionably the chef d’euvre. Of the large num- 
ber of copies printed by order of the legislature, 
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none are left, except what may be found in private 
hands. They were rapidly distributed througl- 
out the State, and found their way to all quarter: 
of the confederacy. 

But we must conclude. Col. McClung’s pre: 
ent residence is in Jackson. He goes about bu 
little, and spends most of his time at study and iy 
thought, which has become, indeed, the magni 
pars of his life. In the canvass of the last yea 
being again a candidate for Congress, he was de 
feated by the Hon. Mr. Singleton, sharing in tha 
unexpected overthrow which bore down the Union- 
party, and drove the patriotic Foote, temporarily 
we trust, to the distant shores of the Pacific. Ni 
citizen of the State is more universally respected 
for his many good qualities of heart, and strong 
social feelings. His nature, though deeply sensi- 
tive and liable to fierce impulses, is amiable and 
kind, and his friendships are keen and lasting. 
He is fond of promoting peaceful relations among 
those with whom he associates, and when quarrels 
occur no one is more prompt or more inclined to 
bring about an honorable adjustment. As a po- 
litieal adversary he is eminently courteous and 
fair, and as a controversialist easy-tempered and 
pleasant. In all his political campaigns and con- 
tests on the hustings, he never has had but a sin- 
gle misunderstanding with an opponent.  Ilis 
intimacies, we believe, are not very extended, and 
are always cautiously entered into: but from one 
who has won his esteem he seems to have no con- 
cealments. A Mississippian. 

December, 1854. 





FAME.—A FraGMeEnt. 


What boots it after all? Would you raise up 

A name to catch the light of coming years 

And shine a beacon in men’s eyes: hew out 

A fame to bend the knees of all who live 

Hereafter, clamor on their tongue, o’erwhelm 

The laurels resting upon other brows, 

Turning them sere? Why seek for fame alone 

With so great toil? Poor bauble, ’tis a word— 

Only a word—which leads men on to scale 

New heights where coldness and pale weariness 

Wait with wide arms to kiss the victor’s lips 

With lips more cold than ice. What boots it all? 

Why struggle for mere fame: one fame alone 

Is all that man should strive for—that which waits 

On purity and love, and ceaseless war 

Against the false, the worldly, the unjust, 

Against the wrongs of power, the strength of lust, 

The bitter foes of right; all else is vain. 

But this not vain! To hurl that falsehood down, 

And crush that lust beneath the arméd heel, 

And brand that wrong, and bid it skulk away 

To darkness, whence it came, the scorn of all— 

This is a thing to toil for; this, indeed, 

A worthy task—most worthy—its rewards 

Are grand enough to fight for: fight for them; 

Wot for those meaner things—not for poor Fame! 
April, 1852. 


Vou. XXI—3 


THE TWO MOTTOES. 


Two young men were standing in the coach 
fice at Cernay, who had just taken places 
‘or Keysersberg. Both appeared about twen- 
‘y-four years old but their features pre- 

ented a remarkable difference. The swar- 

thy complexion, quick movement, and impa- 
tience at the least delay or contradiction, be- 
trayed at the first glance, the Southern origin 
of the smaller of the two. The other, tall, 
fair and ruddy, was a perfect type of that 
mixed Alsatian race, where French vivacity 
is tempered with German good nature. At 
their feet were two small trunks, marked 
with their cards of address. Upon one was 
“Henry Fortin, Marseillais.’’ The four cor- 
ners had this motto stamped upon them ‘‘.My 
Right.” The other trunk had this incription, 
‘‘ Joseph Mulzen, Strasburg,’’ and his motto 
was, ‘‘ Charity.” 

The office keeper had just inscribed their 
names upon the register, adding these last 
words—with two portmanteaus ; when Henry 
Fortin called for them to be weighed. The 
office keeper said that would be done at Key- 
sersberg—but the young gentleman saying 
it would be a great inconvenience at the mo- 
ment of his arrival, insisted upon having it 
done now, declaring that he had a right to 
demand it. The official, thus pressed, be- 
came as obstinate as Fortin, and would not 
comply. Joseph Mulzen tried in vain to 
make Fortin understand they had scarcely 
time to dine, and this dispute would deprive 
them, altogether, of the opportunity. But 
true to his motto, the Marseillais never gave 
up when he thought he was in the right; the 
misfortune was, he always thought so. The 
altercation was becoming bitter, when the 
office keeper becoming tired of the obstinate 
young gentleman, abruptly left him and went 
home. Heury made an effort to keep the 
dispute up with another official, but happily 
'he spoke only German. He was therefore 
compelled to resign himself and follow his 
— to the inn, although in a very ill 


‘humor. 





“God pardon me!” he said, “ but you are 
enough to try a saint. You would not 
speak a single word to assist me against that 
obstinate foc.”’ 
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‘Tt appears to me,” said Mulzen, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘that he needed my assistance more, 
for you heaped up as many arguments as if 
you were engaged in a law suit where your 
property and honor were both at stake.’’ 

“ According to your reasons, then, it is 
better not to maintain our rights ?”’ 

‘When the right is not worth contending 
for.”’ 

‘Ah there you are,” interrupted Henry, 
impatiently—‘ you are always ready to con- 
cede every thing. One must tread upon 
your neek before you will think of defend- 
ing yourself. Instead of looking upon the 
world as a battle-field, where every one is 
engaged with his enemies, you regard it as 
a drawing-room where kind acts and polite 
courtesies are interchanged.” 

‘ Not that exactly,” replied Mulzen, ‘but 
rather as a great vessel, where every pas- 
senger owes to each other reciprocal kind- 
nesses and benevolence. Every man is my 
Sriend until he declares himself my enemy.” 

‘¢ And I look upon every man as my ene- 
my until he proves himself a friend,”’ replied 
the Marseillais. ‘This precaution has al- 
ways been of service to me, and I engage 
that you, also, will have recourse to it at 
Keyseesberg. Weill find ourselves among 
the other heirs of our uncle, who will not 
fail to get the most they can from us. But 
for my part, I am determined not to yield 
one jot or tittle of my rights.”’ 

While the two gentlemen were thus con- 
versing, they arrived at the ‘‘ White Horse”’ 
Inn. They entered a dining room wholly 
unoccupied, but the end of one of the long 
tables was prepared, and three covers laid 
for the expected guests, by the hostess. 
Henry Fortin ordered two more for Mulzen 
and himself. 

‘“T beg you to excuse me sir,”’ said the 
hostess, ‘but you cannot be served in this 
room.”’ 

‘Why not?” he demanded. 

‘* Because the persons for whom we have 
placed these covers requested to dine alone.”’ 

‘« Let them dine in their own room then,”’ 
rudely replied Henry. ‘This is the com- 
mon dining room and every traveller has a 
right to enter and be served in it.”’ 

‘Of what consequence is it whether we 
dine in this room or another,” said Mulzen. 





‘‘Why must these persons be preferred to 
us?”’ replied Henry. 

‘They came first,’ objected the landlady. 

‘‘So the first comer gives the law to your 
house ?’’ cried Fortin. 

‘‘ We know these persons.”’ 

‘For that reason you prefer them to us?’’ 

‘«‘ The gentleman ought to know, that when 
a request is made’’— 

‘« Every traveller must submit.”’ 

‘You can be served in another room.” 

‘With the remnants of your favorite’s 
dinner, I suppose ?”’ 

The hostess appeared hurt at his unjust in- 
sinuations. ‘If the gentleman is afraid of 
getting a bad dinner at the White Horse, 
there are other hotels at Cernay where he 
may be suited,”’ said she. 

‘‘That is precisely what I was thinking,”’ 
quickly replied Fortin, taking his cap; and 
paying no attention to Mulzen, who tried to 
detain him, he rapidly disappeared. Mul- 
zen knew, from experience, that it was best 
to leave his cousin to his ill humor, and on 
such occasions every effort to soothe him only 
increased his belligerent propensities—he 
suffered him therefore to seek a dinner else- 
where, and ordered dinner in another apart- 
ment. But at the moment he was leaving, 
three persons entered the room—an old lady 
with her niece, and a gentleman apparently 
fifty years of age, who acted as their protec- 
tor. The hostess began relating what had 
passed, when she stopped suddenly on see- 
ing Mulzen. He bowed to the company and 
was retiring, when the old gentleman detain- 
ed him. 

‘‘T am very sorry sir,”’ said he, with great 
affability, ‘for the altercation which has 
taken place. In requesting to dine alone, I 
only desired to shun those persons whose 
boisterous manners and rude conversation, 
might frighten these ladies, and not to drive 
travellers from the White Horse, as your 
friend seems to have thought. I beg there- 
fore you will remain and dine with us.”’ 

Joseph Mulzen wished to decline the in- 
vitation, saying he was not at all wounded at 
what he thought a very necessary precaution. 

But Mr. Rosman, (such was his name,) 
insisted so amiably and benevolently upon 
it, that he was obliged to accede. 

The old lady, who seemed little accustom- 
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ed to travelling, seated herself opposite Mul- 
zen, accompanied by her niece, and as she 
did so uttered a melancholy groan. 

“ Are you tired, Charlotte ?’’ asked Mr. 
Rosman. : 

“ To ask if I am tired!’ replied the old 
lady, “‘ after passing an entire day in a jolting 
coach, eating at irregular hours and running 
all kinds of danger, for I cannot comprehend 
why we were not upset, the coach was al- 
ways leaning from one side to the other. Oh 
dear! dear! I would willingly barter a whole 
year of my life to be over the rest of this 
journey !”’ | 

‘Fortunately that exchange is not in your 
power,” said the young lady, smiling affec- 
tionately. 

“Oh yes, you can laugh,” cried Madam 
Charlotte in a tone of affected anger. ‘‘ Young 
ladies in these days fear nothing. They 
travel on railroads and steamboats, and I do 
believe if a line of balloons were establish- 
ed, they would mount them! It is the rev- 
olution, which had made them so bold. Be- 
fore the revolution the most fearless never 
travelled, but in a cart or upon an ass! Now 
it is quite another thing. I remember hear- 
ing my dear mother say, she never travelled 
but on foot.” 

‘She never went beyond the principal 
town of her canton, then,’’ observed Mr. 
Rosman. 

‘‘That did not prevent her from being a 
worthy and happy woman,’ replied Madam 
Charlotte. ‘ Whena bird has built his nest 
let him stay there; now the habit of being 
always upon the highway, weakens ones love 
for home and family—one can do without it, 
his home is everywhere. It may be more 
beneficial for society in general, but it makes 
every one less good and less happy.’’ 

‘Come, come, Charlotte—send all travel- 
lers to prison if you wish,” replied Mr. Ros- 
man, gaily, ‘‘ but I hope your prejudices will 
not extend to this soup, taste it and you will 
confess it could not be surpassed even at 
Fontaine.” 

They talked thus in a familiar manner— 
Joseph Mulzen at first kept a discreet silence, 
but Mr. Rosman, addressed him several times 
and the conversation soon became general. 
At length the diligence was announced, and 
all hastened to settle their accounts and gain 


the office. Arriving there, Joseph perceived 
his cousin running to the place. The time 
which Mulzen had passed at dinner, had 
been spent by Fortin in going from inn to 
inn, without finding any thing prepared, and 
at last he was compelled to purchase at a 
stall a little fruit and some stale bread! As 
we may readily imagine, this anchorite’s re- 
past was not calculated to sweeten his tem- 
per. Joseph perceived it, and wisely fore- 
bore to question him; besides they had begun 
to call the travellers’ names, who were tak- 
ing their places, when the office keeper per- 
ceived he had made an error, and the coach 
was full without Fortin and Mulzen. 


“Full!” replied Henry Fortin, “but | 
have paid for a seat.”’ 


‘‘T will reimburse the money sir.”’ 


‘You will do no such thing. As soon as 
you received the money, the contract was 
closed between us. I have aright to goand 
I will.’’ Saying so, he seized the wheel and 
jumped up to the imperial where he found a 
vacant seat. The traveller who had formerly 
occupied it, came that moment and reclaimed 
it; but Henry Fortin declared no one had a 
right to dismount him, and if they endeavor- 
ed to compel him, he would resist with all 
his might and meet violence with violence. 
Joseph Mulzen, in vain, remonstrated with 
him. The Marseillais was furious by the 
want of his dinner, and persisted in his res- 
olution. 


“ Let every one have his right,” cried he! 
‘‘That is my motto. Yours is Charity; be 
charitable if you wish; as for myself, I am 
satisfied with simple justice ; I have payed 
for this place, it belongs to me and this place 
will [ keep.” 


The dispossessed traveller objected to the 
priority of possession ; but Fortin who was 
a lawyer, replied by quotations from the 
code. They remained thus for some time, 
uttering violent threats and recriminations. 
Madam Charlotte heard all from the coupe, 
groaned in terror and began her tirades 
against travelling in general, and coaches in 
particular. Atlength Joseph, seeing the dis- 
cussion becoming more envenomed, propo- 
sed to the office keeper to order a cabriolet, 
in which he and the deposed traveller would 
take seats. The expedient was accepted by 
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the interested parties, and the diligence set 
off. 

It was in November, the air already keen 
and damp, became freezing as day declined. 
Henry accustomed to the warm sun of Pro- 
venge, in vain buttoned his travelling coat 
up to the chin; he shivered like a leaf under 
the cold night fog. His face was pinched 
and blue with cold, his teeth chattered, and 
soon a drizzling, freezing rain was blown by 
the wind full into his face and saturated his 
clothes. His neighbor, sheltered by an am- 
ple blanket cloak, might have afforded him 
some protection, by giving him a part of it, 
but he was a corpulent merchant, very ten- 
der of his own person, and very indifferent 
to the comfort of others. When Henry For- 
tin refused to give up the place he had taken 
possession of, the fat man approved his de- 
termination, and declared that ‘‘ every body 
travelled on his own account;’’ a principle 
which the young gentleman had found, until 
now, perfectly reasonable. He was now 
reaping its application. After they had 
gone half the journey, the obese merchant 
peeped from under his warm cloak at his 
neighbor and said, 

‘‘ You appear to be cold, sir ?”’ 

‘Tam wet to the bone,” replied Fortin, 
scarcely able to speak. 

The corpulent traveller shook himself in 
his cloak, as if to enjoy his own comfortable 
position more thoroughly. 

“It is very unwholesome to be wet,” said 
he, philosophically. ‘‘ Another time I would 
advise you to get a cloak like mine; it is 
very warm and not dear.” 

This advice given, the fat man again buried 
himself in its folds, and followed the oscil- 
lations of the coach in luxurious indolence. 
When they arrived at Keysersberg, night 
had already long closed in. Henry For- 
tin, half dead with cold, entered the inn 
kitchen, in which a bright warm fire was 
blazing; but when he arrived at the fire- 
place, it was completely surrounded by trav- 
ellers, among whom were Mulzen and the 
stranger. whose seat he had taken. The cab- 
riolet had brought them by a shorter route, 
and they had been at the inn more than an 
hour. 

Seeing the miserable condition of his cou- 
sin, Mulzen hastened to give him his chair. 





As to the dispossessed traveller, he could not 
withhold a burst of laughter. 


‘“ Parbleu !’’ he cried, ‘‘I am under many 
obligations to the gentleman for driving me 
from the imperial, for without his usurpation 
[ should have been frozen in his place, in- 
stead of being warm and comfortable in 
mine.” 


Henry was too wretched to reply, and si- 
lently took a seat before the fire to warm his 
frozen limbs. When he had somewhat re- 
covered, he ordered a chamber and bed, but 
the fair was over at Keysersberg, and the 
house was consequently crowded with peo- 
ple, who would leave in the morning. Even 
Joseph and his companion, although arriving 
an hour sooner than the coach passengers, 
could obtain but one bed, which the former 
had generously given up to the latter. How- 
ever, after many enquiries and much seek- 
ing, a vacant bed was found in one of the 
chambers—but the room was occupied by 
four Pedlars, who refused to let a stranger 
enter. Henry, true to the instinct of his 
nature, aroused himself again to combat for 
his right. 

‘‘ Have they hired the chamber for them- 
selves, exclusively ?”’ he enquired. 

‘‘ No,” replied the landlord. 

‘* Have you the right to dispose of the va- 
cant bed ?”’ 

‘“‘ Undoubtedly.” 

‘‘ What reason do they assign for refusing 
admittance to another ?”’ 

‘‘None. But all of them are strange, 
coarse looking persons, and no one cares to 
have a quarrel with them.” 

Henry arose quickly; ‘ This is sheer fol- 
ly,” cried he, ‘ for my part I am determined 
not to pass a sleepless night because some 
rude strangers have taken a fancy to monop- 
olize all the beds in your inn—show me the 
chamber; they shall listen to reason.” 

‘¢Take care, Fortin,’’ observed Mulzen, 
“they are low, brutal men.” 

‘And shall their vices give them the priv- 
ilege of compelling us to sit up all night ?”’ 
angrily demanded the Marseillais. ‘‘No! 
parbleu, I willsleep there in spite of them.” 

He had taken his cap to follow the inn- 
keeper, when Mr. Rosman entered, and hear- 
ing the last words of the cousins, came 
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towards them and said with a frank, benev- 
olent air, 

“T see, gentlemen, that you are troubled 
to find beds to night.”’ 

‘“‘T shall not be very long,” said Henry, 
passing by him. 

‘One moment,” said Mr. Rosman, “ these | 
people may reply to your arguments with im- 
proper language, and you may find it difh- 
cult to convince them of your rights. Ac- 
cept a bed with me—my chamber is but a 
few steps from here, and I assure you it will 
give me great pleasure to share my comfort- 
able quarters with you.” 


Both the young gentlemen bowed and 
thanked him, but in a very different manner. 
Mulzen was grateful and happy to accept of 
his kindness—whilst Fortin was polite and 
constrained. He had not forgotten that Mr. 
Rosman had been the first cause of his mea- 
ger dinner at Cernay, from which his appe- 
tite was still suffering. 


‘‘ You are too obliging,” said he in as gen- 
tle tones as he could command, ‘but I do 
not wish toincommode you. Besides, these 
people need a lesson to teach them to respect 
the rights of others. Good night, sir.’’ 


He left and went to the room where the 
pedlars were. Joseph, fearing something 
unpleasant might occur, followed him—but 
whether the pack bearers were awed by the 
determined manner of the Marseillais, or re- 
ally did not care for the intrusion, a few mut- 
terings were the only expressions they gave 
to their unwillingness, regardless of which, 
Henry retired to bed. 


Mulzen, satisfied with this state of affairs, 
went back and followed Mr. Rosman, who had 
been kind enough to wait forhim. Entering 
the room, he found Madam Charlotte and 
Miss Louise preparing tea before a fire of 
pine burs. Mr. Rosman spoke to the ladies 
in a low voice, and they welcomed the young 
gentleman with much cordiality; they invi- 
ted him to a seat at the table, whilst Louise 
filled the cups. Madam Charlotte had not 
recovered from her fatigue, and even in her 
comfortable arm chair, she imagined she felt 
the jolting of the coach, and heard ne rat- 
tling of the wheels, in the soft bubblings of 
the tea-kettle. She. enquired for the young 





gentleman who had taken the imperial by 


assault, at Cernay, and Mr. Rosman related 
what had just occurred. 

‘Why he is at war with every body,” 
said she, ‘“‘and should be shunned as we 
would a conflagration.”’ 

‘“Tt would be difficult, however, to find a 
more loyal heart, than he possesses,’’ said 
Joseph Mulzen; ‘‘and he only follows his 
device—‘ Every one has his right.’ ”’ 

‘‘Whilst yours is ‘Charity.’ Nay, I heard 
it all at Cernay,”’ replied the old lady, smil- 
ing at the astonished look of Mulzen. 

‘ Are youtravelling together?” asked Mr. 
Rosman. 

‘Yes, we are cousins, and came to Key- 
serville to be present at the openining of a 
will, which takes place to-morrow.’ 

‘« A will,’ repeated Madam Charlotte, ea- 
gerly. 

‘Yes madam, the will of our deceased 
uncle, Dr. Harver.”’ 


The two ladies and Mr. Rosman looked at 
each other in surprise. ‘So you are rela- 
tions of the doctor,’’ said Mr. Rosman, look- 
ing at Mulzen closely. ‘‘ There could not 
be a more fortunate occurrence ; for I had 
been his best friend and intimate companion 
for many years.” 


This information served as an introduction 
to speak of the deceased. Mulzen had ne- 
ver seen him, but had always that instinctive 
affection which members of the same family, 
although unknown, preserve for each other. 


The conversation was long and interesting, 
and when the hour for retiring arrived, it 
was evident that both parties would leave an 
agreeable impression behind them. 


Fatigue had prolonged Mulzen’s slumber 
to an unusually late hour. When he awoke 
the sun was high, and he hastily dressed 
himself to seek his cousin, that they might 
wait upon the notary, but he found him in 
company with Mr. Rosman; and Madam 
Charlotte and Louise soon made their ap- 
pearance. When all were assembled, Mr. 
Rosman turning tothe two young gentlemen 
said, 

‘“‘No one here is a stranger to the business 
which brings you to Keysersberg, my dear 
sirs, for Madam Charlotte, my sister-in-law 
and her niece, Louise Armand, whose guar- 
dian I am, have both come to be present at 
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the opening of Dr. Harver’s will, who was 
their brother and uncle.” 

The young men bowed to the ladies with 
surprise. 

“‘ T think it best,’’ said Mr. Rosman, ‘‘ that 
we have the will opened here, since chance 
has brought us all together.”’ 

Henry assented and they all took their 
seats. The notary was just going to break 
the seal, when he stopped—‘ This will is of 
an old date,” said he, ‘“‘and during the last 
months of his life, Dr. Harver has several 
times expressed his intention to me of de- 
stroying it, and allowing his heirs an equal 
portion of his property. His sudden death, 
I imagine, alone prevented him from doing 
so, and I have made the confession to satisfy 
my conscience. I now ask of all the inter- 
ested parties if they are willing to set aside 
the will, and abide by what I know to have 
been the wishes of Dr. Harver, before any 
one knows whether he enriches, or impover- 
ishes himself.” 

This most unexpected proposition was fol- 
lowed by some moments of silence. Mul- 
zen was the first to break it. 

*‘ As for myself,” said he in a modest tone, 
‘having no particular right to Dr. Harver’s 
benevolence, I cannot think I sacrifice any- 
thing by consenting to an equal division, and 
willingly give my consent.”’ 

‘« T shall put no obstacle to it,’”’ said Madam 
Charlotte. 

‘«‘ And I consent in the name of my niece,” 
said Mr. Rosman. 

‘ Then,” said the notary, turning to Hen- 
ry, ‘“‘it only remains with you to decide.”’ 

The latter appeared somewhat embarassed. 
‘‘ Like my cousin,’’ said he, ‘‘ I have no rea- 
son to expect anything in my favor; but, for 
that very reason, I should hesitate to put it 
aside. Whatever were the wishes of Dr. 
Harver, the will only is lawful; to set it 
aside, is to attack at the same time the right 
of the testator, and that of the unknown 
legatees.”’ 

«Say no more,” interrupted the notary. 
‘Unanimity alone could make my proposi- 
tion legitimate. ‘Let every one have his 
right,’ asthe gentleman demands, and listen.”’ 
He tore open the envelope and read as fol- 
lows: 

‘Of the four heirs who have a right to 





my property, I know but two; my sister, 
Charlotte Revel, and my niece Louise Ar- 
mand; their interest and wishes are the 
same, and in reality they form but one heir. 
So on that side I have but one heir. My 
first intention was to give them all I possess- 
ed, but thinking that among my two nephews 
one may be found equally worthy of my 
wealth—the difficulty is to know which one. 
I cannot do it myself, and knowing the intel- 
ligence and tact of my niece, Louise, I will 
confide in her judgment, and declare that 
whoever of her two cousins she shall choose 
for a husband, I pronounce him heir to all I 
possess. HaRVER.” 

A long silence followed. The young peo- 
ple were embarrassed, and Louise hung her 
head in confusion. 

‘God forgive me! but the doctor has giv- 
en my niece a very difficult task,” said Ma- 
dam Charlotte. 

-* Not so difficult as one would suppose, 
sister,” said Mr. Rosman, smiling. ‘I have 
long known Harver’s will, and consequently 
enquired very diligently about these young 
gentlemen. All thatI have heard convinces 
me, that whichever be the choice of Louise, 
her happiness will be secured. 

‘Then mademoiselle, decide,’’ replied the 
notary ; ‘‘as you run no risk, you have only 
to follow your inclinations.”’ 

‘‘T leave it to my aunt,’’ murmured she, 
throwing herself into Madam Charlotte arms. 

“To me?’ cried she—“ but you put me 
in a very delicate situation, my dear—indeed 
I know not.’’ Pronouncing these words, she 
i00oked toward Mulzen. Henry perceived 
it. 

‘‘Ah! your choice is made,”’ said he, with 
animation, ‘‘and although it will cost me 
many regrets madam, I heartily approve of it. 
Mademoiselle,” added he, taking Joseph by 
the hand and conducting him to Louise— 
‘your aunt has made a wise decision, my 
cousin is far my superior.”’ 

‘“‘ Your act has just proved the contrary,”’ 
said Madam Charlotte, affectionately, ‘‘ but 
we already know a little of Mr. Mulzen— 
and—stop—your noble candor merits the 
truth.” 

‘Tell it, tell it,” said Fortin, hastily. 

‘Well then! his motto gives me confi- 
dence, whilst yours fills me with fear. He 
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promises indulgence, and you, only justice. 
Alas! my dear sir, justice may suffice for 
angels, but Charity is needed for man!” 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ madam,” said 
Henry in a meditative tone. ‘“ Facts seemed 
to have accumulated by design, to give 
me this lesson. The rigorous defence of my 
rights has always turned against me, whilst 
the benevolence of my cousin has been profi- 
table to him. Yes, Joseph’s motto is much 
more valuable than mine, for it comes nearer 
the law of God. Our blessed Saviour did 
not say, ‘ Every one has his right,’ but ‘ Love 
your neighbour as yourself.’ ”’ 


S. 8. C. 


Columbus, Georgia. 





TYPES OF MANKIND, 


BY WILLIAM ARCHER COCKE. 
CONCLUDING VIEW. 


If there existed sufficient grounds to sus- 
tain the theory of our authors, why is it that 
particular nations, the Africans as well as 
the Americans, for example, each the reflec- 
tions of a type, are found to exist in such ty- 
pical variety? Among the Africans, we see 
every variety of feature and complexion ; it 
will not be denied by the Types of Mankind 
that they are composed of different origins, 
though the philosophy of the book makes 
them one, and is utterly unable to satisfy the 
difficulty, or give one sound reason that will 
account for it. 

A sufficient one is at hand, and is founded 
upon the observation of Heeren in his learned 
work of travels, in which he attributes the 
assemblage of all these varieties to the ex- 
istence, in this immense extent of country, 
to every variety of soil, climate and condi- 
lion.” 

Among the inhabitants of Oceanica is 
found every variety of form, feature, hair, 
and skull, except those of the Esquimaux. 

It is believed and the facts indicate, that 
the Malayo-Polynesians are the offspring of 
one common stock; they are a numerous 
people, and among them are found “ undoubt- 

* Vol. i. p. 286. 
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ed transformations into the most extreme va- 
rieties.’’* 

If we observe the American races, we 
find among them a very great variety. In 
reference to them a-distinguished naturalist 
says: ‘‘As a general position, we may re- 
gard each particular nation as having between 
its members a family resemblance, which, 
distinguishing it clearly from its neighbours, 
permits the practised eye of the zoologist to 
recognize, in one great assemblage of nations, 
all the existing types almost, without ever 
confounding them. A Peruvian is more dif- 
ferent from a Patagonian, and a Patagonian 
from a Guarani, than is a Greek from an Ethi- 
opian or a Mongolian. There is, indeed, a 
prevalent general type which may be recog- 
nized in most of the native races of both 
North and South America, which is percep- 
tible both in colour and configuration, and 
tends to illustrate the tendency of physical 
characters to perpetuate themselves; but 
from this type we have many deviations, 
which are sufficient to prove that it is not a 
specific character. The Esquimaux furnish 
a strong instance.j 

It has been said that in America the col- 
our of the human skin had no relation to cli- 
mate. It is evidently a mistake, for we have 
the testimony of La Perouse and other trav- 
ellers, to the striking resemblance between 
the black Californians and the negroes in the 
West Indies. 

A strong and convincing argument is found 
in the great difference known to exist, in 
many of the domesticated animals. In con- 
nection with this view, we are sustained, 
by that eminent physiologist, Dr. Carpenter, 
who says, that “‘ the extreme variations which 
present ‘’ emselves between the races, appa- 
rently the most removed from one another, 
are not greater in degree than those which 
exist between the different breeds of domes- 
ticated animals, which are known to have 
descended from a common stock; and that 
they are the same kind, with the variations 
which present themselves in any one race of 
mankind—the difference of degree being 
clearly attributable in the majority of cases, 
to the respective conditions under which each 
race exists. 


* Smyth. Unity of the Races. p. 294. 
+ M. D’Orbigny. 
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‘That none of the variations which have 
been pointed out, as existing among the dif- 
ferent races of mankind, have the least claim 
to be regarded as valid specific distinctions : 
being entirely destitute of that fixity which 
is requisite to entitle them to such a rank, 
and exhibiting in certain groups of each race 
a tendency to pass into the characters of some 
others.’’* 

It has been often observed, and is a well 
known fact, that the changes which take 
place in the domesticated animal, extend 
even to modifications of colour, the texture 
and the thickness of the external covering, 
the structure of the limbs, and the propor- 
tional size of the limbs, to the relative de- 
velopment of the organs of the senses, and 
of the psychological powers, involving chan- 
ges in the form of the cranium, and as to ac- 
quired propensities. 

In connection with this point, we are re- 
minded of the illustration of Blumenbach, in 
his comparison between Man and the Swine. 
No naturalist doubts the descent of the do- 
mestic swine from the wild boar, and every 
variety through which they have passed, 
either in the improved breed, or the most 
degenerated runt, still shows the parent stock; 
and the difference between the cranium of a 
negro and that of a European, 1s not in the least 
degree more notable, (says the author towhom 
we have just alluded,) than that equally stri- 
king difference which exists between the cra- 
nium of the wild boar and that of the do- 
mestic swine; and in some countries, he adds, 
the swine; have degenerated into races which 
in singularity, exceed every thing that has 
been found strange in bodily variety among 
the human race. 

Nor need any one be ashamed to express 
the opinion, in conjunction with such author- 
ity, that it is absurd to maintain that the vast 
variety of Man have not issued from a com- 
mon centre, as it would be to contend, that 
the large variety of swine have each a differ- 
ent and distinct origin. 

In the present essay, it has been our effort 
to draw the attention of the reader to every 
extreme of human existence, to every va- 
riety of color, crania and feature, and look- 
ing to the insensible and very gradual chan- 


* Carpenter’s Principles of Human Physiology. Phil- 
adelphia. 1847. 
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ges which attend the variety of man, as the 
climates of the earth gradually progress from 
one extreme until they reach the other, we 
are more satisfied that local causes, such as 
we have mentioned, are the reasons which 
have presented the difference which has been 
traced. 

Well informed men can easily perceive, as 
is well known, that races differing so widely 
from each other as the negro and the white 
man are identical, and can be traced to their 
former similarity. 

The Hindoos differ from the whites in 
shape and colour—the nose and lips resem- 
bling the European, and from the traces of 
ancient history, there exists no doubt of their 
belonging to the white race.* The Abyssi- 
nians, or inhabitants of Upper Ethiopia, as 
it was called by the ancients, are perfectly 
black. They are believed by historians and 
antiquarians to belong to the Semitic family, 
In India the 
descendants of Europeans, the Persians, 
Greeks, Tartars, Turks, Arabs, Portuguese, 
have all totally changed their colour.t 

Our argument has been drawn from anal- 
ogy, and it will be contended that analogy 
will not prove the unity of the races. If it 
is not an absolute proof, it is a legitimate and 
forcible form of argument, and in this in- 
stance it is conclusive, especially in the ab- 
sence of proof to sustain the conclusion to 
which our authors have arrived, when we 
have proven their data to be fallacious, and 
the facts they have used not sufficient to es- 
tablish their conclusions; for every differ- 
ence in crania, feature, complexion, which 
has been made known to us, has been ac- 
counted for upon sound philosophical rea- 
son, and the experience and observation of 
learned travellers. Before we can allow 
ourselves to become the victims of a false 
learning, and embrace doctrines which un- 
hinge the moral rule of the Universe, and 


destroy every hope the Christian has here- 
_tofore pressed to his bosom as the only so- 


lace for his grief, and the only basis upon 
which the salvation of an immortal soul can 
rest,—may we not ask for proof “as strong 
as holy writ’’ before yielding it our respect 
or credence? Indeed, we may ask, can any 


* Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Art. India. 
t Wiseman. Lecture iv. p. 139. 
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thing so unphilosophical, so unreasonable, be 
entitled to our belief. 

On the other hand, whilst our mode of ar- 
gument is objected to what we ask, is the ar- 
gument of our opponents, is it demonstra- 
tion, is it proof? No—nothing but inference 
from the first starting point, to the very con- 
clusion, different nations are unlike: we are 
not to account reasonably, philosophically— 
from experience, from observation, from as- 
certainable causes, why this difference; but 
looking to it in an isolated view, obscured by 
the impenetrable veil of a mysterious nature, 
simply to say that the unlikeness, in the hu- 
man race, admits no explanation, and man- 
kind are no longer one. 


If the different nations of Antiquity were 
not derived from a common centre, there 
would be some reliable date upon which the 
ethnographer could stand to prove some, if 
not all nations, had taken a rise, a launch 
into existences, and had continued its iden- 
tity, as a people, down to the present mo- 
ment; there is no question connected with 


man upon which he is, and has always been, | 
more anxious, more inquisitive, than his na-. 


tional origin ; yet the archives, the history, 


the tradition of no people, preserve different, | 


original, distinctive types, and why—it does 
not exist. 


Much learning has been exhibited in con- 


nection with the examination of the negro. 


skull, and the comparative inferiority of the 
negro with the European. We are unable 
to see the scientific force of that argument, | 
which makes the negro, with a aifferent cra- 
nium, and different facial Angle, so slight as 
it is, an entirely different race. 

If our readers are satisfied that the com- 
plexion and hair are occasioned by climate, 
we feel assured that the argument deduced 
from the negro craniometry will be the most, 


inefficient of any that has been presented by | 


our very learned antiquarian authors. 


that the negro race have depreciated from an. 
educated and enlightened sphere, to their 
present fallen condition, and their degrada-. 
tion is attributable to certain external causes. 
The negro race, according to Dr. Morton, is 
known to have existed 3345 years.* This, 


*Crania Americana. p. 88. 
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was 268 years later than the earliest mention 
of the white race ; and according to the He- 
brew chronology 842 years after the flood, or 
1650 years after the flood, according to the 
Septuagint Chronology.* There is an abso- 
lute want of testimony in the examination of 
such skulls as have been submitted to the 
learned inspection of the late Dr. Morton, as 
to what period they belonged. It will doubt- 
ilessly be admitted, that a high degree of men- 
tal and moral culture exercises a large influ- 
ence in moulding the development of the 
brain, and unless the doctor could have shown 
that the one hundred skulls sent him by Mr. 
Gliddon from the tombs of departed Egyptian 
glory, belonged to a period of the cultivated 
times of Egypt, we will conclude that they 
‘did not, for the obvious reason, that upon the 


‘authority of Leipsius, no primitive Egyptian 
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‘crania exist earlier than 550 B.C. This com- 
|pares with the great Egyptian period, at 
which’ time it is said by Pickering that most 
of the Egyptian mummies had been removed 
by the Romans, the Greeks, the Persians, 
and the Saracens. 

It is more probable, that these skulls be- 
longed to a degenerate race, only forty nine 
‘of which belonged to the Egyptian race, 
twenty nine Pelasgie, six Semitic, two he de- 
‘nominates idiot, and one negro—this is very 
conclusive with us also—that these skulls 
were not from the old Egyptian, when in the 
full tide of his intellectual development, in 
no other way can the discrepancy and mix- 


ture be accounte!l for; the Semitic, it will be 


remembered, belongs to the white race. 
The intelligent reader will, not require 
proof of the enlightened and educated condi- 
tion of the once proud and polished Egyptian, 
and it will be useless to accumulate authori- 
ty—if then it be admitted that a long process 
of education, mental and moral, does develope 
the brain, it will be at once conceeded, if Dr. 
Morton’s examination be entitled tothe weight 


of scientific testimony—that it must relate to 
No doubt exists now, if indeed ever, but} 


atime at which the Egyptian nation was 
sinking into that night of darkness, from 
which it has never yet immerged. If we 
are mistaken in this view of the subject, it 
will not be asking too much of the reader, or 
placing too low an estimate on the learning 
and talent of Dr. Morton, to place his festi- 


*Smyth, p. 366. 
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mony on an equal standing with other, and 
as high, and pure, and learned authority. 

Dr. Caldwell in comparing the negro and 
Caucasian races, says: ‘In both individuals 
we find the brain which we regard as the 
seat of the moral principles, precisely alike, 
except that in the African it. is somewhat 
smaller.’’* 

Another more learned even than Dr. 
Caldwell, one who has laboriously analyzed 
the skulls of the negro, and European, de- 
nies their inequality in any essential partic- 
ular.t 

If it were contended, that the ancient 
Britain belonged to a different ‘‘type’’ than 
the present inhabitant of the Island, it might 
be done with equal force of reason and con- 
sistency—for we are informed by Dr. Tiede- 
mann, that the brain of the early and unciv- 
ilized Britain, was not more developed than 
the average sized negro brain. Hamilton 
Smith sustains us in the view, just taken, 
that the development of the brain depends 
much on education. It has been manifested 
in the African race in this country. “ The 
moment either typical stock, is in a position 
to be intellectually excited, by education, it 
is progressive in development in succeeding 
generations. ’’|| 

In conifection with this branch of our sub- 
ject, it will be well worthy the attention of 
those who deny the unity of the races, to 
permit us to refer them to an instance of the 
decay of a part of a race, which belongs to 
modern times, the typical identity of which, 
none will deny; and another thing is worthy 
of recommendation to that class of thinkers 
who hold the absurd doctrine that no people 
have ever madeagreat change, either from de- 
gradation and barbarism, to high advancement 
and civilization, or from the heights of civili- 
zation, become fallen and degraded, without 
a change in its blood by some admixture 
with another nation. We allude to a well 
known occurrence in modern history, among 
a portion of the Irish population. It is related 
on the plantation of Ulster, and afterwards 
on the success of the British against the rebels 
in 1641 and 1689, that great numbers of Irish 

* Enquiry, &c. in the Portfolio, p. 13. 

t Dr. Tiedemann. 

t Tiedemann on the brain of the negro, in the Phil. 


Trans. 1838. p. 497. 
|| Nat. His. Human Race, pp. 132, 194. 


were driven from Armagh, and the south of 
Down into that mountainous tract extending 
from the barony of Flews eastward to the 
sea ;—on the other side of the kingdom the 
same race were exposed to the worst effects 
of hunger and ignorance, the two great bru- 
talizers of the human race. Their decen- 
dants are marked by great physical degrada- 
tion. They are remarkable for open, project- 
ing mouths, prominent teeth and exposed 
gums, and their advancing cheek bones and 
depressed noses, bear barbarism in their very 
front. It is said also, in Sligo, and northern 
Mayo, the result of the two centuries of deg- 
radation and hardship has shown so forcibly 
in the entire physical condition of the people, 
as to affect not only the features, but the 
frame and form which, whilst it is to be la- 
mented, we can but regard it as a valuable 
lesson of instruction upon human deteriora- 
tion from known causes. “Five feet two 
inches upon an average, pot-bellied, bow- 
legged, abortively featured ; their clothing a 
wisp of rags, these spectres of a people, who 
were once well grown, able bodied, and come- 
ly, stalk abroad into the day light of civiliza- 
tion ; the annual apparitions of Irish ugliness, 
and Irish want.’’* 

In other parts of the Island, where the 
population, consisting of the same race of peo- 
ple perhaps, and more than probable, nearly 
allied, had not been subjected to the same 
causes of physical degradation, we find ex- 
hibited the most perfect specimens of human 
beauty, moral and mental attractions, and all 
other features of enlightenment, which mark 
the most refined and polished of the Cauca- 
sian family. 

It supplies us with avery strong argument 
to notice the remarkable history of a class 
of people, who still inhabit the Island of Cey- 
lon, situated in the Indian Ocean, at the en- 
trance of the Bay of Bengal. The climate is 
excellent, and it abounds in some very supe- 
rior soil, and is particularly abundant in fruits 
‘of a superior quality. Knox, who resided 
‘among the Islanders for nearly twenty years, 
speaks of them as being, ‘‘in carriage and 
behavior very grave and stately; in under- 
‘standing quick and apprehensive ; in danger 
subtle and crafty ; in discourse courteous, neat 





*Unity of the races by Smyth, p. 370. And Dublin 
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and provident in their families; commend- 
ing good husbandry.’ Industrious, active, 
and of midling size, they possess a health, 
constitution, and average four score and up- 
wards.* 

Among these people, of the same race, 
sprung from the same loins, are to be founda 
numergus population called ‘‘Veddahs,”” who 
have refused all efforts made by the govern- 
ment, and by self-sacrificing missionaries, to 
be enticed from their wild jungle life, and 
bow beneath the mild and genial rule of civ- 
ilization. They are not savages, for they 
are harmless, they escape from the sight of 
other men than their elass, and despise alike 
the homes, as well as the habitations, and 
clothing of man. In their food they are om- 
niverous, eating carrion, vermin and every 
thing loathsome to civilized men, and are 
described by a recent traveller, as being “tim- 
id, though active, and deformed, though atb- 
letic, with large heads and misshapen limbs.”’ 
The children he likewise speaks of as very 
unsightly objects, ‘‘ entirely naked, with mis- 
shapen joints, huge heads, and smaller sto- 
machs.}”’ 

Are these people distinct in type from the 
inhabitants of the Island, or can a reasona- 
ble supposition be found for their remarka- 
ble physical, as well as moral condition ? 
Those acquainted with the topography of the 
Island, and the dreadful jungles that exist 
in the country, fruitful only of the death- 
bearing malaria, and jungle fevers, will see 
at once, the cause of their continued degra- 
dation and deformity. 

A few of the Veddahs who have been en- 
ticed within the range of civilization, are 
rapidly emerging from their low condition 
and wearing the likeness of the islanders, 
yet the ‘ Types of Mankind” would suppose, 
and haveus believe, they were of another type. 

Sufficient has been said to convince tie 
reader, that the races of man have at all 
ages been subject to certain varieties, which 
have been occasioned by external causes ; 
which in themselves are changing, and sub- 
ject to repeated modifications. The insen- 
sible gradations of their varieties have 
long attracted the attention of scholars. and 


*Edn. Enc. Art. Ceylon. 
t Tennent on the physical and social history of Cey 
lon, also quoted by Smyth, p. 270 





it must appear evident to all that no distinct 
types exist, when the gradual steps from one 
variety to another aresuch, as to forbid any one 
from making any demarkation of its altera- 
tions: when after commencing, how tracea- 
ble, how defined, how noted in its progress. 
They are all impossible. 

We hope, after what has been written, tlie 
reader may be enabled to come to the same 
conclusion with us; that the authors of the 
work before us, have failed to establish upon 
any philosophical grounds, the principle with 
which they started, and the object: for which 
they have expended so much labor and learn- 
ing. 

Look for a moment to the history written 
and traditional of the human race; nothing 
is disclosed to shake the established faith 
well informed persons must have, that we 
can trace, in the language of Sir William 
Jones, ‘‘ to one center the three great fam- 
ilies from which the families of Asia ap- 
pear to have proceeded.”’ 

For, says Dr. Goodman, ‘The history of 
the world as presented to us by the most 
authentic records, or by the voice of univer- 
sal tradition, leads us inevitably to conclude, 
that from some point in the eastern Conti- 
nent the human race originated, and grad- 
ually extended in various directions, sub- 
ject to the influence of all accidents of 
place, climate, disease, and the facility or 
difficulty in procuring food.*”’ 

Look to the profound and wondrous 
researches of Geology which has lent even 
though reluctantly, its undying light to sus- 
tain the truth of the Mosaic record, by tes- 
tifying that no traces of man can be found 
at a period earlier than that pointed out by 
the pen of inspiration.| 

And as we learn from the very hand of 
inspiration that the earth was peopled by the 
three sons of Noah, it is also true, that most 
if not all the known inhabitants of the globe 
can be, and indeed have been, traced to one 
or the other of these three roots ; ‘“ and thus 
verify in their permanent condition and des- 
tiny the prophecy made by Noah, and pre- 
served by Moses, respecting the future pos- 
terity of Shem, Ham, and Japhet.” 


* American Nat. His., vol. 1. p. 19. 
t Lyell’s Principles of Geology. Mantell’s Wonders of 
Geology. 
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We have endeavoured to show that the 
unity of the races, has been regarded as an 
established fact, not from the Bible, for that 
must be conceded by all, who are not poisoned 
by the influence of infidelity ; but, from the 
book of nature we have drawn our facts; 
the hand of science has been uplifted in our 
behalf, which we have used; the voice of 
experience, and observation have alike pro- 
claimed that we are right; the learning of 
the philosophers, and especially those ac- 
quainted with comparative anatomy, has 
been our hand maid, and literally may we 
exclaim in the language of the great dra- 
matic poet, 


“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.”’ 


We have traced the causes which operate, 
and operate to a sufficient and satisfactory 
extent, in producing and accounting fo! 
every variety ; and fully persuaded are we, 
that whether our subject be the wild Indian 
of America; the Caucasian or the black; 
‘whatever may be their tints, their souls are 
still the same.” 

Look to the origin of the varieties of the 
human species, which we have attempted to 
sketch, all of which have been accounted for 
from natura' causes. But few eminent nat- 
uralist doubt the origin of the domestic ani- 
mals from their respective common centers ; 
yet the widest difference exists in almost 
every case, betweén the wild and domesti- 
cated breeds, the difference being traced to 
the different treatment they receive, and the 
totally dissimilar habits engendered by do- 
mestications; we have the authority of a 
distinguished author, ‘‘ that the differences 
of physical organization, and of moral and 
intellectual qualities, which characterise the 
several races of our species, are analagous 
inkind and degree, to those which distinguish 
the breeds of domestic animals; and must 
therefore be accounted for on the same prin- 
ciples. That they are first produced in both 
instances as native or congenital varieties, 
and then transmitted to the offspring, in he- 
reditary succession. That of the circum- 
stances which favor this disposition to the 
production of varieties in the animal king- 
dom, the most powerful is the state of do- 
mestication. That external or adventitious 
causes, such as climate, food, way of life, 





have considerable effect in altering the con- 
stitution of men and animals; but that this 
effect, as well as that of art or accident, is 
confined to the individual, not being trans- 
mitted by generation, and therefore not af- 
fecting the race. That the human species, 
therefore, like that of the cow, sheep, horse, 
pig and others, is single; and that all the 
differences which it exhibits, are to be regard- 
ed merely as varieties.’’* 

From the origin of the varieties of the hu- 
man species, we deduced, asa natural and stri- 
king argument, the insensible gradations of 
those varieties, which characterize the spe- 
cies, exhibiting the blending links, which 
at first scarcely marks a difference, but 
which progressing in its course, ultimately 
binds the most discordant materials of the 
human race, in one compact unity, which 

“ Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

No research or observation presents astron- 
ger argument in connection with the insen- 
sible gradations of the varieties of the human 
race, than the improved development of the 
skull of the negro; for without amalgama- 
tion with the white race, we find with every 
type of the negro the most remarkable im- 
provement in the skull of the negroes of the 
United States. In connection with this topic, 
we have the accurate measurement of a va- 
riety of skulls, in which Dr. Bachman says, 
‘the negro skull was less than the European, 
and within one inch as large as those of the 
Persians, Armenians and Caucasian, and 
three square inches larger than two branches 
of the Caucasian race—the Indostanic and 
Imlatic.” 

He tells us also in the average measure- 
ment between the skulls of the English and 
Irish,t here were nine cubic inches difference, 
and only four inches between the mein of 
sixty-two African skulls and six native Irish. 
The largest African was ninety-nine, and the 
largest Irish ninety-seven.t This proves 
that the negro skull had more brains than the 


* Lectures on Man, by Dr. Lawrence. Vide the argu- 
ment of Prichard in reference to the complexion of the 
Hindoos, those being black who reside in the hot plains 
near the tropics, whilst those who live in the northern col- 
onies are extremely fair, and xanthous, with blue eyes, 
and all the characteristics of a Northern and even of a 
Teutonic origin. Researches. vol. iv., p. 245. 

t Zoelog. pp. 108, 181, 
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Irishman. I will leave the question to the 
‘Types of Mankind’ which had the most 
sense; but without digression, we beg leave 
to ask of these learned writers, if the ad- 
measurement of skulls taken by Dr. Bach- 
man, to which we just alluded, does not prove 
beyond dispute, that these insensible grada- 
tions, we have been speaking of, have been 
manifested in the crania, as well as the other 
characteristics of races. ‘ Among many 
skulls of negroes and Europeans which are 
now before us,’’ says Dr. Bachman, ‘ we find 
some where the two races approach each 
other so nearly, that it requires much atten- 
tion and a practised eye to distinguish be- 
tween them; and were we to give the white 
colour and straight hair of the Caucasian to 
some of the skulls of the negro, the most 
practical anatomist, and physiologist might 
be easily deceived.”’ 

In addition to the authorities we have cited 
may be offered that of Dr. Dowler, who says, 
“Tt may be affirmed with considereble pro- 
bability, that cultivation changes even the 
organization, developing, for example, the 
anatomy, increasing the nutrition, the sensi- 
bility, the adaptive powers, and the energy 
of the whole nervous system, especially of 
its intercranial portion.’’* 

When first our careful attention was be- 
stowed on the work before us, we were for- 
cibly struck with the learning and ingenuity 
which its pages present to our consideration 
from beginning to end. Yet the most atten- 
tive consideration we have been able to give 
it, convinces us that it is an unphilosophical 
production, as much so in its mode of illus- 
tration as in its views. Unphilosophical be- 
cause its data is inclusive to break down a 
long established conclusion, sustained as it 
has been by the united influence and power 
of the sciences of anatomy, physiology, geol- 
ogy, history. theology, and we may add, the 
combined testimony of nearly all the learned 
men who have given their attention to the 
subject of ethnology. But more especially 
is it unphilosophical, because it aims by iso- 
lated, contracted, one-sided argument, to 
prove that which submitted to the test of the 
broad and comprehensive scope of the blend- 
ed power of the different parts of science 
on which it bears, is utterly at variance with 

* New Orleans Med. Jour., May, 1849. 
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its well established truths. Of what avail 
are the reasonings of philosophy, if not di- 
rected to the discovery of truth—not to the 
destruction of well-established principles of 
science, as is the tendency of the ‘‘ Types 
of Mankind.’’ The testimony then of the 
various branches of natural science which 
illustrate this subject, all bears directly against 
our authors. 

Its distinctions are upon a narrow scale, 
and every admitted fact, upon which reli- 
ance is placed, has been, and is, explained 
by the very sciences it would overthrow, in 
some of their most palpable and obvious 
truths; for instance, it relies on the differ- 
ence in the shape of the skull and size of 
the brain, of families and individuals of the 
same nation, as between the Caucasian and 
other races, when it has been established 
that these varieties attain as high a standard 
among one people as another. It is stri- 
kingly unphilosophical, in attempting to set 
up as a cause of difference in the family of 
man, a theory which, when applied to the 
strictest test of science, asserts and main- 
tains as a principle, things which the obser- 
vation of man, from the most remote ages, 
have been able to account for, under the 
strict and vigilant eye of experience, and in 
a manner entirely subversive of the theory. 
By way of illustration, the races of man, 
say our authors, are different and separate 
species, because they present such differ- 
ence in appearance, physical formation, dif- 
ference in skull, colour, &c. The broad field 
of science opens upon this view, and pre- 
sents the unmistakable, undeniable influence 
of the many natural causes which have been 
known to operate in changes, such as our 
authors contend for; all of which natural 
causes fully answer every question of differ- 
ence known to exist among species. 

If they place their reliance upon physical 
and external differences, as they do, it 
amounts, in the language of Dr. Smyth, to 
an exclusion of the “ ethnographic, the men- 
tal, the moral, the historical, the geographi- 
cal, and the social condition of man.’’ 

The authors of this work have done little 
for the advancement of scientific truth, by 
running against the most palpaole lights of 
science, and when men are found in com- 
pany with Thomas Paine and Voltaire, in ad- 
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vancing a doctrine which they used with in- 
tent to destroy the Bible, it is evident they 
are trying to repair the old and rotten ship 
of infidelity, and seek to bring to their aid 
the force and misapplied light of science ; 
but the case is too strong and too clear against 
them ; they may catch a few misguided peo- 
ple, but their book will soon find its way to 
the buried tombs where rest the infidel works 
of Hume and Paine, Bolingbroke and Vol- 
taire, et id genus omne. 

In conclusion we have to say, that we pur- 
posely left untouched the argument offered 
from the Bible, because we knew no believer 
in the Bible would disagree with us ; the Bible 
needs no argument to sustain its truths, and 
as our authors adroitly attempted to seek 
light from the scientific argument, we deemed 
it best to stick to their text. 

With what horror must the Christian phi- 
lanthropist look upon that heartless and cruel 


philosophy, which uproots the deepest and|- 


purest feelings planted in the innermost na- 
ture of man, enjoined upon him by his strong- 
est tendencies, that recognition of the bond 
of human nature which binds man to his fel- | 
low-man in one tie of common sympathy, | 
kindness and love ; for ‘‘ there is neither Jew 





nor Greek, neither bond nor free, there is, 
neither male nor female: for ye are all one) 
in Christ Jesus.”’ | 

‘Whilst therefore we maintain the unity | 
of the human species, we at the same time 
repel the depressing assumption of superior 
and inferior races of men. There are na- 
tions more susceptible of cultivation, more 
highly civilized, more canobled by mental 
culture, but none in themselves nobler than 
others. If we should indicate anidea which, 
throughout the whole course of history, has 
_ ever more and more widely extended its em- 
pire, or which, more than any other, testifies 
to the much contested and still more deci- 
dedly misunderstood perfectibility of the 
whole human race, it is that of establishing 
our common humanity—of striving to re- 
move the barriers which prejudice and lim- 
ited views of every kind have erected among 
men, and to treat all mankind, without ref- 
erence to religion, nation or colour, as one 
fraternity, one great community.’’* 

Sherwood, Chesterfield co., Va. Dec. 1854. 





* Humboldt’s Cosmos, p. 362. 


NATURE AND MY HEART. 


The tend’rest flower bedrenched with rain, 
Still lifts its head and smiles again 
When morning light dispels the cloud 
Which lately thundered fast and loud, 

And thou, my heart, be as the flower. 


The little stream, with crystai flow 
By some rude storm doth murky grow, 
And angry rushes, dark and fast, 
Yet svon will clear and calm at last, 
And thou, my heart, learn from the stream. 


The mighty vak, at winter’s blast, 
Strips off its leaves and limbs and mast, 
And stands a type of mute despair ; 
But blooms again with vernal air, 
And thou, my heart, be as the oak. 


Old ocean’s tide, in tempest driven, 
Lashes the shore and cries to Heaven 
In fearful woe, in fury wild; 
But soon is still as nestling child; 
And thou, my heart, learn from the sea. 


The flower, the stream, the oak, the sea, 
All have their times of gloom and glee, 
To them there comes at last relief, 
But souls ne’er find surcease of grief; 
Then thou, my heart, learn to submit. 


All nature has some fitting balin 
To heal, renew, refresh or calm, 
But there are hearts whose ceaseless woe 
Solace or calm can never know; 
Then thou, my heart, learn to endure. 


Cast up thy gaze from earthly things! 
Deem sorrow good ; to thee it brings 
Promise of Life when Nature dies, 
For Nature’s voice forever cries, 
Oh, bruised heart, trust God alone! 
Richmond, Nov., 1854. A ac: 


THE LAST DAYS OF GASTON PH@BUS. 


CONCLUDED. 
CHAPTER XXV. 
HOW THE MOOR TOLD HIS MASTER THAT THE TIME HAD 
COME, AND WHAT HIS MASTER REPLIED. 

It was nearly midnight. 

The Viscount de Chateaubon was pacing 
his chamber immersed in thought, when the 
door opened and he saw the Moor Kaf enter. 

He was wrapped in a dark cloak; his 
swarthy countenance was suffused with blood, 
and his black eyes shone with a sombre fire. 

The Viscount almost rushed towards him. 

‘You have it?” he exclaimed. 

‘Yes, my Lord, it is here.” 

And the Moor opening his cloak, showed 
the Viscount a small casket of ebony with a 
strip of parchment affixed to the lid. 

“ Have you really succeeded without dis- 
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covery :”’ said the latter in an agitated voice ; 
‘‘ has no one seen you?” 

‘‘ No one, my Lord.” 

‘« Give it to me.” 

The Moor drew back and placed the casket 
in the breast of his robe. 

‘‘ A momemt!” he said. 
to say to you, my Lord.” 

‘Be quick, then,” said the Viscount, im- 
patiently ; ‘that box’ — 

“Ts of great value—I know it well, my 
Lord.” 

‘And yet you withhold it. Give it to me.” 

‘‘ Ah, stop!’’ said the Moor, confronting 
the Viscount and fixing on hima steady gaze: 
‘let us first arrange matters, my Lord. As 
you have yourself said, this box is valuable, 
too valuable to be parted with lightly.”’ 

‘What do you mean?” said the Viscount 
uneasily. 

‘That my services are worth something— 
a little.” 

‘Are you not well fed, well treated, dog 
of a Moor!” 

‘“* Good—good !’* said the Moor in a calm 
voice, though his dark eyes seemed to scin- 
tillate from beneath their shaggy brows; 
‘‘ you are getting angry, my Lord.”’ 

‘And I have reason. Give me the casket.”’ 

‘‘As I was about to say, my Lord,” re- 
plied the Moor, without making any move- 
ment to obey, ‘“‘my services to your lord- 
ship have been great. My sufferings in your 
service have also been greater than you can 
understand. J was bound naked to a horse, 
rendered wild bya burning tinder in his nos- 
trils, and pursued by bloodhounds who tore 
the flesh of my legs!—it was in your ser- 
vice. I have submitted to scoffs, to insult, 
and to blows—all in your service. I have 
been your emissary, your agent, your spy, 
your—but we will not speak of that.’’ 

“ Of what ?”’ said the Viscount. 

‘‘Of the conversation which I held with 
your lordship at Pampeluna,” replied the 
Moor, with a sardonic smile. 

The Viscount turned pale and advanced 
towards Kaf in a threatening manner. The 
Moor laid his hand with affected carelessness 
on a dagger which stuck in his girdle. 

‘‘Oh, my Lord,” he continued, “to be 
grateful to me for this accident that made 
you a Count! When I left the castle of Foix 


‘*T have a word 





so strangely bound on the back of my Ara- 
bian and tortured by bloodhounds, I made a 
prediction that the Count who did me that 
act of kindness would some day repent of it. 
Well, he has doubtless done so.”’ 

The Viscount was silent. 

‘“‘T have served you, my Lord,’’ continued 
the Moor, ‘“‘in many delicate and important 
affairs. This is one of them. I will detail 
the difficulties I encountered in obeying your 
lordship’s commands. To-day you said to 
me ‘J must have a casket,’ and you pointed 
out the room where it was to be found. I 
went and knocked at the door. Messire 
Evan opened it and bade me enter. I re- 
plied that I had mistaken his room for your 
own and retired, but first I saw the casket on 
a table near his pillow. I concealed myself 
and waited. In an hour he came out and 
locked the door taking the key away with 
him. Nothing remained but to enter the 
room al night. The casket otherwise would 
be safe. Well, I did enterit by night. The 
young lord was asleep and as he slept | 
looked at him and measured his strength in 
case he should awake at any noise. His 
body is slender but vigorous, elegant but 
strong and agile; Idrew my poniard. I cal- 
culated the number of steps which it required 
to reach the table where the casket lay and 
I crept along as you sée a tiger creep towards 
his prey. Twice I stopped and held my 
breath ;—the young man was troubled in his 
sleep. At last I reached the table. At the 
moment when I extended my hand to take 
the casket, he shuddered and opened his 
eyes. The Christians, my Lord, do not be- 
lieve in presentiments; it is different with 
the Moors, who give credit to these myste- 
rious warnings. Luckily I had time to draw 
myself into the shadow of his bed-curtains. 
He again slept and here is the casket.’’ 

‘ Give it to me.”’ 

‘Let us first determine its value, do you 
anderstand, Messire ?”’ 

‘Quick, then ; what is your price.”’ 

‘Ten thousand crowns.”’ 

‘* You are mad, or you dream! Who ever 
heard of such a sum.” 

‘Of gold, my Lord. I[ must have it.’’ 

‘‘ Dog! do you dare to trifle with me ?”’ 

‘Thanks, my Lord, I am a dog. 


I accept 
the title.’’ 
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‘Give me the casket.”’ 

‘‘Give me the ten thousand golden crowns!”” 

‘* What has put this idea into your head— 
the hope of extorting such a sum.”’ 

‘‘Necessity and my due. Though I ama 
dog, as Messire declared this moment, I have 
none the less served him. [ do not speak 
of the Jews I have tortured. Their cries 
when I crucified them, as the Man called 
Christ was crucified, filled me with delight.” 

‘‘ Dog of a Moor! slave of an unbelieving 
race! dost thou blaspheme !’’ exclaimed the 
Viscount. ‘ Cursed infidel !”’ 

The Viscount suddenly stopped, arrested 
by the appearance of the Mvor who had 
raised his head and folded his arms upon his 
breast. 

His form seemed to dilate, to grow in mag- 
nitude ; his eyes became strangely brilliant, 
and he cast upon his master a look of such 
pride and audacity that the Viscount lower- 
ed his eyes as if they had encountered a 
beam of the sun. 

‘* Yes, 1am a Moor!”’ he said, “the son 
of an accursed race, trampled upon by the 
Christians, despised for their weakness, ab- 
horred for their unbelief, meaner than those 
slaves, the Jews! And I!’ continued the 
Moor with vehemence, ‘‘I who have been a 
prince and led to battle ten thousand warri- 
ors, as brave as the haughtiest of Christen- 
dom, I, you imagine, have become a vile 
slave who fawns upon his master, and grov- 
els in the dust before him! I am one of those 
degraded beings! but I have not fallen a: 
they have fallen. I have bowed my head 
before the curse of Allah which has scattered 
my people like the leaves of the fig tree in 
autumn, I have bowed my head like the 
traveller who encounters the simoom of the 
desert, and thus I have escaped death, the 
death of the wind, worse thanall others. Bu: 
I am not the only Moor who has submitted 
and entered the service of his conquerors ; 
of those conquerors who once fled before him 
as the dry stubble flies before the wind! The 
race is unconquered—it shall never be con- 
quered! They may be driven to the desert ; 
they may live a life of hardship and warn- 
ing, but never shall an Arab’s spirit become 
that of a slave. 1am one of that race, and 
I have hated the Christians! I have done 
them all injuries—I have betrayed, I have 


poisoned, I have—served you. For these 
services I asked nothing then, for it was a 
pleasuretome. Nowallischanged. I shall 
leave you—I am called. The time has come ; 
I need a sum of money. I must have it.”’ 

‘What sum?’ asked the Viscount, who 
had listened to this speech in perfect amaze- 
ment, not unmixed with fear, at the bold and 
haughty gestures of the Moor. 

‘‘ The sum of ten thousand golden crowns’’ 

‘You are foolish.” 

‘* Messire, will you give me that sum of 
money ?”’ 

‘‘ Not the half of it. Come, Kaf, this price 
is not to be thought of. Say three thousand 
crowns, and even if they must be of gold I 
will pay them.” 

‘‘ Do you wish to have this casket and the 
papers it contains, Messire the Viscount ?”’ 

‘* Of course.”’ 

‘‘Pay me what I ask, then, or you will 
ever possess it.”’ 

The Viscount shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Ts it not better to have three thousand 
crowns,’ he said, ‘‘ than a little ebony box 
which you can make nothing of ?”’ 


‘‘So you think I can make nothing of it, 
Messire ?” 

‘‘ Absolutely nothing, unless I purchase it.’’ 

“T will carry 1t to Messire Evan and tell 
him all that has happened.” 

‘To Evan?” said the Viscount, changing 
color. 

«What prevents me from doing this, Mes- 
sire, and unfolding your part in the affair ?”’ 

‘The fact,” said the Viscount, trying to 
‘peak with calmness, ‘that Messire Evan 
would give you nothing for restoring his own 
oroperty.” 

‘To the Count D’Armagnac then,”’ said 
the Moor enjoying his master’s agitation. 

«The Count D’ Armagnac!” 

‘Count Bernard, Messire, he is said tobe 
a very enterprising prince. But my Lord 
you turn pale ; have I offended you ?” 

‘* Give me the casket,”’ said the Viscount 
rising from his seat and approaching the 
Moor. - 

“Give me the ten thousand golden 
crowns.” 

* You will not abate.”’ 


‘* No.”’ 
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‘You will dare to sell this casket to my 
enemies.” 

‘‘ Nothing can prevent me.”’ 

‘* You lie, Moor ?’’ shouted the Viscount, 
your death will !’’ 

And he blew a loud note on a whistle sus- 
pended from his neck. 

The Moor glared upon him and drew his 
poniard. At that moment half a dozen at- 
tendants who had heard the shrill blast of 
the whistle hastily entered the room. 

‘Kill him !”’ cried the Viscount hoarsely, 
pointing to the Moor. Kaf threw a rapid 
glance around him and bounded to the door. 
His poniard flashed in the air; two of the 
attendants who had no weapons were thrown 
to the ground; a third fell wounded and the 
Moor disappeared. 

‘*To the drawbridge hounds!” cried the 
Viscount in a furious rage; ‘quick before 
he passes it. His horse is saddled day and 
night and he will escape !’’ 

The soldiers obeyed and ran towards the 
drawbridge. But they had allowed the Moor 
time to mount his horse and clear the bridge. 

The Viscount appeared behind them and 
on seeing his escape cried out with rage. 

‘Quick!’ he said, ‘‘mount and pursue 
him. A thousand livres for his head !”’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE FLIGHT. 


The moon was at its full. 

Upon the white road which wound over 
the hills in the direction of Spain, the Moor 
was plainly visible flying on his black Ara- 
bian. . 

Kaf ground his teeth with rage. He had 
not for an instant supposed that his master 
would deny him what he asked—the Vis- 
count’s refusal was one of those unforseen 
occurrences which so often derange the 
deepest and most well-laid schemes. 

A thousand thoughts chased each other 
across the Moor’s mind and every fresh one 
added new strength to his devouring excite- 
ment. 

“ To refuse it,’’ he muttered through his 
clenched teeth, ‘‘to say he has refusedit! Oh 
to act thus to me! Eblio! what I have borne 
in his service. To be struck across the face 
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like a dog—to be bound to a maddened 
horse with cords that lacerated my flesh un- 
til they were soked in blood! It was thou 
Abuker whom they rendered furious with 
fire and the spur; at each of thy bounds my 
cords sank deeper, my body was sacked, | 
felt as if [ was rivetted to thee with red hot 
chains of steel. And Ae was the cause of 
this agony which Eblio himself might shrink 
from inflicting. In Ais service I have suf- 
fered this: for Aim I have steeped my hands 
in blood and endured such curses as might 
sink my soul to hell, if there is a hell! And 
after all he denies me what is wanted for 
the great work. Oh!’ 

The exclamation of the Moor sounded more 
like the growl of a wild beast than any sound 
proceeding from human lips. 

‘Great Allah! I ask thee have I not hon- 
estly earned this sum, and is not the laborer 
worthy of his hire. For three years I have 
earnestly watched for the shadow that was 
to free me from my travail; I have waited 
patiently for the moment when I should be 
called, and now when the moment is come I 
have asked what is needful—what is my 
due—and this has been refused me. And 
how refused! With insult—contempt. He 
orders, great Allah! his soldiers to murder 
me. With contempt! no by Eblis he dare 
not! Oh I will have revenge—terrible re- 
venge !”’ 

And the Moor seemed by a gigantic effort, 
to control his burning rage. 

‘‘ Allah Acbar!’’ he added calmly, ‘‘every 
one has his day—the time will come. Iwill 
then have my revenge, I swear it by the holy 
prophet. May he enable me to keep my 
oath.” 

At that moment a shout fearfully near 
came borne on the night wind to his ears. 
He turned his head. A troop of a dozen 
archers who had rapidly ascended one side 
of the hill while he rode down the other now 
roused him from his abstraction. He bent 
over on his horse’s neck, touched him with 
his hand and uttered his name. 

The Arabian gave a neigh and began really 
to put forth his speed. The archers who 
were furiously urging their foaming horses 
with the spur, assailed the Moor with a burst 
of imprecations and commands to halt. Kaf 


turned his head and laughed. 
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‘‘Go back to your master,’ he shouted 
‘and tell him that we will meet again !”’ 

“* Dog of a Saracen, halt!’ cried the cap- 
tain of the archers. 

Kaf replied by making his horse bound. 

The Arabian’s speed became so great that 
the company of soldiers, though their horses 
were panting and covered with sweat at the 
furious pace they were travelling, could not 
preserve even their relative distances as at 
first. 

The captain saw he must soon be left be- 
hind with his troop and turning to one of the 
archers, 

‘Your bow !’’ he said; ‘ give him an ar- 
row !” 

The archer had only to place a shaft on 
the string and bend his bow. The arrow 
pierced the Moor’s robe, and passing entirely 
through, wounded his horse in the neck. The 
Arabian neighed. The wound was however 
so slight that it only excited him to fresh 
speed. 

The captain of the archers saw that the 
Moor was untouched, and taking a bow ready 
strung from one of the men, he checked the 
speed of his horse, took deliberate aim, and 
sent an arrow through the Moor’s breast di- 
rectly beneath the shoulder. 

The troop cried out with joy and triumph. 
Kaf closed his eyes and fell forward on the 
neck of his steed. The Arabian seemed to 
understand the accident which had happened 
to his master, and what was expected of 
him. His swiftness became flight. 

The pursuers looked on almost with won- 
der. The Moor’s wound, at first a subject of 
so much triumph, placed them no nearer to 
their prey. 

Kaf had not fainted, though for an instant 
a mist had seemed to pass before his eyes 
concealing all things but the bloody point of 
an arrow. He was still trembling with the 
acute pain of his wound but that was all. 
He could still preserve his seat and listen, 
though he was too weak to turn his head. 

His weakness rendered every thing around 
him vague and indistinct. He heard the 
shouts of his pursuers but they seemed to 
strike his ears from a vast distance, like the 
song of the lark in the clouds. He retained 
his consciousness, but the events passing 
around him appeared like those of a feverish 








dream. He knew, however, that he was 
flying for his life; that nothing could save 
him but his horse’s speed, and he addressed 
him as if the Arab had been a human being. 
‘On Abuker!”’ he said in a faint voice, 
“itis for thee to preserve or destroy thy 
master. Behind the enemy are coming on 
the wings of the wind; I hear their shouts— 
I see the gleaming of their shields—they re- 
joice that the dog of an infidel is in their 
power. But they knownot thee. Put forth 
thy speed, child of the desert, and though 
they come as the rushing wind they shall 
not overtake thee. Son of the Carlani, child 
of a race who fly across the sands of the 
desert like the shadow of a floating cloud, 
put forth thy speed—disappoint these ene- 
mies of the true believers. Lo! it is time 
Abuker, for the son of Abdallah is faint! 
My brain is turning round, my limbs have 
lost their power, a suffocating thirst is drying 
up my blood. On, Abuker, on, or never 
more shall thy master see his people, his 
brethren, or the dark-eyed child of his heart. 
Allah preserve thee, little Ali, for thy father 
is as one who has passed away. The unbe- 
lievers follow his footsteps with the speed of 
gazelles—with the ferocity of tigers !’’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


THE SPEED OF A HORSE AND AN ARROW. 


As the Moor uttered these fainting words, 
the breeze brought to his ears a distant shout. 

‘‘They are behind me!”’ cried Kaf, raising 
his eyes to heaven in despair; ‘‘ they follow 
and they overtake! Oh! Allah, holy Ma- 
homet, prophet of God, is thy servant to be 
overcome, his flesh torn with pincers, his 
body racked, and by those who deny thy sa- 
cred law !” 

The Moor added this clause gn remembet- 
ing how often he had made others suffer 
what he now feared. He began to pray 
earnestly. Man when about to die feels the 
necessity of some heavenly reliance. In his 
prayer the name of his son was often uttered, 
and at last with large tears rolling down from 
his eyes, he resigned himself tranquilly to 
death. 

If he had not been deranged by emotion 
and fear, he might have known that his ene- 
mies had given up the pursuit. The great 
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speed of his horse had in fact left them so 
far in the rear, that on arriving at the edge 
of the dark forest, whose boughs intercepted 
the moon’s rays, they had drawn up. 

They were now returning to Orthez at a 
walk. Every one had determined in his 
own mind to tell the Viscount, without men- 
tioning the incident of the arrow, that the 
Moor had been pursued to the banks of the 
Adour. 

Meanwhile what happened to Kaf, and 
where did the Arabian stop? The horse 
continued his flying speed. The Moor prayed 
to Allah and the prophet more fervently as 
he felt himself grow weaker. At last his voice 
died away, his eyes swam, and he fell for- 
ward on his horse and fainted. 

He was brought to consciousness by a 
chilly feeling and a noise. He opened his 
eyes and looked about him. His horse was 
buried to the neck in the Adour, and the 
noise which Kaf had heard was that made 
by the animal in swimming. The moon had 
nearly sunk behind the tops of the trees, and 
a chill wind coming from the Gulf of Gasco- 
ny, penetrated to the Moor’s limbs through 
his garments dripping with water. 

The Arab emerged from the river, climbed 
the bank and continued his flight snorting 
and panting with fatigue. 

Kaf, overcome with pain and weakness, 
fainted a second time. 

When he opened his eyes he was lying in 
a hut on the brow of amountain. Througha 
little square opening which served for a win- 
dow, he saw the slopes of hills descending 
gradually to the plain, and covered with 
flocks of black sheep. He turned his head 
and saw an old man of sixty, with muscular 
limbs, and a white beard, and clad in a gar- 
ment of sheepskin, from the belt of which 
hung a knife, or rather the case which usu- 
ally contained it. At the moment the old 
shepherd was busied in cutting out a pair of 
sandals. 

« Father,” said the Moor, addressing this 
respectful title to the old man, after the cus- 
tom of the Arabs, ‘‘ how did I come here?” 

The shepherd rose, approached the bed, 
and said in Spanish— 

‘« What do you ask, brother ?”’ 

‘How I came to this hut?” asked the 
Moor in Spanish. 





‘‘ You were brought,”’ said the old man la- 
conically. 

‘‘ Explain yourself, if you please, father.’ 

‘‘ It happened thus, then,’’ replied the old 
shepherd. ‘‘ At sunrise we were watching 
our flocks down there within a league of the 
Adour, when a horse came out of the woods, 
and after going fifty paces with a staggering 
step, fell upon his side’’— 

‘Where is he—where is my horse !’’ in- 
terrupted the Moor, abruptly. 

So far from being offended, this care for 
his horse seemed to raise the Moor much in 
the old man’s opinion. 

‘* He is safe,”’ he said; ‘‘ do not fear. But 
] was relating to you how you became my 
guest.” 

In uttering these words the old man looked 
around his little hut as Nero looked around 
his palace of gold. 

‘* You had fainted,’ he continued, ‘ with 
both arms clasped around the animal’s neck. 
We brought you here and drew from your 
breast an arrow. See, there it is!” 

The Moor closed his eyes. 

‘Tam hot,” he said ; ‘‘ my bosom is burn- 
ing; but I must arise and go on my way.” 

The old man looked surprised, and then 
replied calmly, 

‘‘ That is impossible, brother.” 

‘‘ Why impossible, father ?’’ 

“ You have a fever.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless I must go. Be good enough 
therefore to get ready my horse.”’ 

‘«« Let me ask you a question, brother. Why 
do you fly ?” 

“To save my life,” replied Kaf. “If I 
am found here I shall be assassinated.’’ 

« You cannot be found.” 

‘“ Why, father ?’’ 

‘Because a troop of men have already 
come here to search for you and they did not 
find you. Behind this hut is a hollow in the 
hill, where your horse now is. You were 
carried there, for I suspected something 
when they were yet at a distance.” 

‘« Soldiers !’’ said the Moor, faintly. Then 
he suddenly gave a violent start. 

‘“‘ What now, brother?” asked the old shep- 
herd. 

“ My casket—the box!” was all the Moor 
could say. 

“It is here,” said the shepherd, and ta- 
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king it from a shelf, he put itin Kaf’s hands. 
‘“Good !’’ said he, with a sinister smile; 
‘now I am satisfied.” 
For months the Moor lay in a burning 
fever. In his frame life seemed to wrestle 
with death; but life came off the victor. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


OF THE PROPOSITION MADE TO EVAN BY BEKNARD COUNT 
OF ARMAGNAC. 


At an early hour Evan set out from Or- 
thez, followed by Molart his squire, passed 
that meadow in which Froissart encountered 
his singing shepherds and going along the 
banks of the Gave de Pau arrived at that 
town, and finally at Auch, where the Counts 
of Armagnac had their residence. 

Evan found the Count just returning from 
the chase with a hawk on his wrist and fol- 
lowed by half a dozen Italian grey hounds 
in leashes. 

He was tall, stalwart in frame, and dark 
bearded. He had however no sooner caught 
a glimpse of the young Knight than his grim 
features relaxed, a smile covered them and 
he welcomed him with great appearance of 
affection. In five minutes they entered the 
castle, and here a double meal had been 
served at the Count’s first appearance out- 
side the walls of the town. He had once 
been kept waiting, or like Louis XTV., almost 
suffered that indignity ,and the cook had suf- 
fered so from a blow dealt him by the Count 
that thereafter‘a sort of magical promptress, 
had been the order of his household. Thus 
it was that when they entered, a private and 
a public banquet awaited them. The first 
for the Count if he chose it, the latter for 
his train of Knights and retainers. On this 
occasion he chose the former. 

Count Bernard pressed his rich wines upon 


Evan, and his richer food with great earn-' 


estness and hospitality. Evan however 
remembered the caution of Sir Roger. He 
ate little and drank less. 

“Can you not guess the cause of my in- 
vitation, Messire Evan,”’ said Bernard, after a 
tolerably long silence, “‘ why I have asked 
you to come and see me at Auch ?” 


‘« T suppose to spare me occasions of grief,”’ 
said Evan. 





‘Many thanks for your lordship’s kindness.” 

“Indeed,” said the Count, ‘‘ that was the 
reason. Youare not mistaken. Oh my dear 
chevalier, you cannot imagine the effect 
which the continual sight of what once sur- 
rounded our friends now dead, has upon the 
frame. You know my dear brother? Well, 
he has perished in the Lombardy expedition, 
almost before it was entered upon. He had 
a favorite hound here, who made my life 
miserable, he so often reminded me of his 
master. Yesterday I was compelled to kill 
him with a stroke of my poniard.”’ 

Evan made no reply. 

‘‘Tf you had remained at Orthez, Messire 
Evan,” continued the Count, ‘‘every ob- 
ject would have reminded you of your 


father. He would have been kept in per- 
petual remembrance. It would have killed 
you.” 


‘“ My lord, I shall always remember him.”’ 

‘Do so, Messire Evan, and take him as 
your model. He was the worst enemy of 
our house, but he was also a brave and no- 
ble prince. May his soul rest in peace.” 

It was impossible to say whether these 
words were hypocritical, or the Count’s real 
sentiments. Gaston had been most cordi- 
ally hated by him whilst alive, but it was 
also true that the Count de Foix had im- 
pressed even his enemies with a sort of ad- 
miration. 

‘‘ Who will succeed now to Monseigneur’s 
authority ?”’ asked the Count after a moment’s 
silence. 

“ Messire de Chateaubon 
heir.” 

«Was the Viscount’s claim allowed by 
your father ?”’ 

“ No, my lord. 
like to him.” 

‘To his cousin 7” 

“‘ Yes. 

“But I can tell you, Seigneur Evan. 
Messire the Viscount is a coward.”’ 


his lawful 


is 


He had taken a deep dis- 


I know not why.” 


‘‘ Monseigneur Bernard he is my cousin. ’ 


“In a left handed way,’’ 
Count. 


muttered the 


Then seeing that Evan had heard him 
speak though he had not caught his words. 
‘“‘ [ was about to say,”’ he continued, “that 
in seeing a prince so noble as Messire Gas- 
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ton Pheebus, and a Knight so brave as his 
son, I forgot the relationship.” 

Evan bowed to the Count. 

“And the people of Foix and Bearne, 
what do they say to this Viscount.” 

“The Bearnese acknowledge his claim ; 
the Foixiens are undecided.” 

“As I thought. 


The Bearnese are foxes, | 


2 ee ee 


Evan! raise your standard and in twenty- 
four hours you will be at the head of an 
varmy !” 
| An army!” said the young knight, 
the blood mounting to his forehead, his eyes 
sparkling; ‘‘ at the head of an army !” 

“An army of such chivalry,” continued 
the Count, observing his advantage, “ as all 





and the Foixiens wolves, who will not have a|the rest of France cannot equal; and all 


fox like the Viscount for their lord.”’ 
“ The King of France has a claim on Foix; 


'these valorous Knights will look to you as 
their leader and obey you as their prince. 


they wish the Viscount first to discharge|]s it not a glorious prospect ?”’ 


this claim.’’ 

“Tt is politic. 
to Gaston de Foix. Whom did he mention 
6n his death bed for his successor ?”’ 

‘‘Myself,”’ said Evan. 

“T knew it.” 

‘* How so, my lord ?”’ 

“That isto say I guessed it. There is 
no such immense acuteness in judging that 
the Count should desire his own son rather 
than a kinsman who is his enemy, to succeed 
him.” 

“ But, Messire, you forget that I am not 
his son in a lawful manner. The bar sin- 
ter.”’ 

‘‘A sinister, what isthat: A trifle? If 
| got my clerk Comine to read you all the 
instances of sinisters founding dynasties, it 
would take up your time for a week.”’ 

‘*My lord I want no usurped authority.”’ 

‘Look at Henry de Transtamare and 
William of Normandy!’ continued the 
Count: ‘“ what prevents you from being one 


of these great men of history. The want of 


money? You have your father’s resources. 
The want of lawful title? The Viscount is 
hated ; you are beloved;:—or is it the want 
of bravery ?”’ 

‘* Messire !”’ 

‘‘Why there you stand, a thousand feet 
above this Lord of Chateaubon.”’’ 

Evan could not help feeling that these 
words did him nothing more than simple 
justice. 


‘T know,” continued the Count, becom- 
ing more excited us he proceeded—* [ know 
from my emissaries in Bearne and Foix that 


your opponent is distasteful to a majority of| myself. 


the people, from his enmity to the late Count, 
and for his pride, his want of courage and 
his insulting arrogance to the commons. 





The words were uttered with such spirit— 


But allow me to return |the picture was so dazzling that Evan for a 


‘moment was carried away by its glitter. 

He involuntarily raised his head; his 
cheeks became purple, and his quivering 
nostrils seemed, like those of the war-horse, 
to snuff up the breeze of the battle. 

- «Come—come!’’ said the Count, “ all 
‘this will be yours. With the treasures of 
the Count you may purchase the services of 
all the free companies in France, and these 
will sweep opposition from your path as the 
north wind scatters the brown leaves of win- 
|ter !”” 

| The Count awaited Evan’s reply in tri- 
‘jumph. It came upon him like an electric 
‘shock. 

| “And you, my Lord,” said Evan, calmly, 
“what have you decreed for yourself in case 
I become monarch of the country from Per- 
pignan to Dan? Tobe my chief counsellor! 
Have you reflected that in sweeping my ene- 
mies from my path, I must begin with the 
house of Armagnac as the oldest, the worst 
and the most powerful of all ?—the only one 
at all able to withstand such an army?” 

The Count turned crimson and fire seemed 
to dart from his eyes, they became so bril- 
liant. 

“ Monseigneur Bernard,”’ continued Evan, 
“Jet us lay aside all false reasoning and 
come to the heart of the proposal which you 
make me. I am to assert a claim to the 
Countship of Foix on the ground that the 
true heir was distasteful to my father, whose 
intention, expressed to me on his death bed, 
was to leave his authority to no other than 
I am further to take advantage of 
the dislike borne towards my cousin by the 
people, to deprive him of his just rights.” 

“Well, well, god’s death, what then ? ’ 
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‘‘T refuse unconditionally,” said Evan, 
rising from his seat; ‘‘I wish to remain a 
simple Knight.’’ 

The Count frowned, remained an instant 
silent and then gradually lapsed into a smile. 

“You are a noble gentleman, Messire 
Evan,’’ he said. ‘I admire you.” 

Again it was impossible to say if this was 
spoken truly or artfully. 

‘‘T have made you a magnificent propo- 
sal,’’ continued the Count. ‘You have not 
accepted it. So much the worse. Do not 
think I am not as much your friend as ever 
I swear to you J am more so than before, 
and in proof of it here is my hand and with 
it I offer you hospitality for as long .as you 
can stay at Auch.” 

Evan remained with the Count more than 
a week, thereby causing inexpressible tor- 
ment to the Viscount de Chateaubon. 

At the end of that time, he took leave of 
the Count and departed with Molart for Or- 
thez. 


CHAPTER XXIx. 
HOW THE HAWK ENDED THE COMBAT. 


The travellers reached a hill overlooking 
the town of Orthez just as the sun was set- 
ting behind a mass of clouds, one rolled 
above another and opening like the entrance 
to heaven, or the garden of Paradise as we 
see it illumined by the glare of the flaming 
sword. 

An unusual stir was visible in the town, 
where a large crowd had gathered together. 

While Evan was looking down, without 
finding much difficulty in divining its mean- 
ing, the distant sound of a dozen clarions 
was heard and a long line of monks appeared 
at the gate of the castle bearing in their 
midst the Count’s body. Behind these 
marched four Knights bearing aloft as many 
banners, andprecedingthe Count’s black war- 
horse, who advanced with difficulty beneath 
his gorgeous battle-harness. The sword, the 
shield, and the helmet followed, and the 
whole procession defiling through the crowd 
entered the cathedral. 

At its first appearance Evan had put his 
horse to a gallop, and entered the town in 
time to join the end of the long line of 





mourners. There giving his horse to Molart 
he pushed forward and made his way into 
the church. 

The Viscount, the Knignt of Espagne and 
two other lords of high rank, received the 
leaden coffin and bore it to the spot where 
the grave had been hollowed out in the pave- 
ment. 

Then mass was said, and the Knights 
charged with the duty, advanced to the al- 
tar and made the offerings of the Count’s 
war-horse, shield, helmet and sword. When 
this ceremony had been performed, the Vis- 
count assisted by three others lowered the 
coffin into the grave. 

“ And now Messieurs,” he said, ‘ to busi« 
ness! To-morrow at noon an assembly of 
barons and chevaliers will be held at the 
castle. Be pleased to give your attendance.”’ 

‘“Sacrilege, sacrilege!’’ said a hollow 
voice near and every one turning round, they 
saw Evan who seemed to be going mad. 
He advanced to the edge of the grave, ex- 
tended his hands above it, and God knows 
what terrible apostrophe against the Viscount 
might have proceeded from his lips, had not 
two Knights led him away almost by force. 

This incident seemed to have affected the 
Viscount de Chateaubon inconceivably. He 
trembled and turned deadly pale, but as 
Evan’s words had been so violent, no one 
was much surprised except those who knew 
his nature, usually so cold and immovable. 

The service for the dead was then heard 
and the crowd retired, leaving no one but the 
watches who all night long stood torch in 
hand around the grave. 

Noon had come and the assemblage pro- 
claimed by the Viscount had met at the cas- 
tle. 

When the room was full the Viscount who 
was seated on a platform above the rest, 
rose up and addressed the assembly in the 
midst of a deep silence. 

He began by saying that Count Gaston 
had left no lawful sons, that further he had 
died so suddenly as not to have time for de- 
claring his wishes in regard to his successor, 
and that he the Viscount was beyond all 
doubt the nearest by lineage to the Count. 

‘‘ Barons and Knights, just men and loyal 
chevaliers,’’ continued he, “have I in the 
least presumed in asserting myself the only 
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heir! Neither Monseigneur’s unlawful broth- 
ers or son can ever reign. The assertion of 
their claim will raise a civil war in Bearne, 
for its nobles are too great to be governed 
by such. My own claim is undoubtedly 
the best, but it is right that [ first ask the 
sanction of the honorable chevaliers whom I 
see before me.” 

The Viscount had made such good use of 
Evan’s gold with some, of soft words, promi- 
ses and flatteries with others, and an unheard 
of condescension to all, that when he ceased 
a long murmur testified the effect of his 
words. 

‘* My Lord,”’ said a Knight of Bearne, who 
the day before had received a present from 
the Viscount of ten thousand francs, ‘‘ we ac- 
knowledge your claim tothe county of Bearne 
as just and rightful. What say you gentle- 
men, yes?” 

‘* Yes,”’ said the Bearnese. 

‘‘ And we, my lord,”’ said a Foixien lord, 
who had received twenty thousand francs, 
“we also.” 

Before he could finish, a vibration ran 
the crowd, and through an opening made for 
him a courier, covered with dust advanced 
into the middle of the apartment. A pairof 
golden spurs which clanked upon the pave- 
ment declared him a Knight. 

‘*« Sire Chevalier,” said the Viscount, with- 
out being able to restrain a frown, ‘‘ what is 
your business here ?”’ 

‘To forbid any further proceeding in the 
name of the King of France, my lord!” 

‘The King of France!” 

‘‘Who has a mortgage upon the lands of 
Foix and, as his sovereign right, now incor- 
porates them with his empire !” 

And the Knight, with his hand on his 
sword, looked haughtily around. 

‘The hawk ends the combat!’’ muttered 
D’Arthor: “so passes the House of Foix— 
its last day and last Count are dead !” 

And D’Arthor pushed his way through the 
roaring crowd and disappeartd. 


The sequel to the events just narrated, is 
properly reserved for another occasion. 





THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 


There’s music in the gentle breeze 

That whispers softness through the trees, 
Wafting upon its balmy wing, 

The sweetest odors of the spring. 


There’s music in the dirge-like wail 

Of autumn winds and winter’s gale, 
When roaming o’er the lovely flowers, 
That bloomed so fair in summer bowers. 


At early morn when Sol’s bright ray, 
Kindles the dew-drops in the spray, 
The lark begins his matin song, 

And Nature’s choir the hymn prolong. 


And when the sun is sinking low, 
There’s sweetest music in the flow 
Of falling waters far away, 
Lulling to rest the dying day. 


The tinkling rill that ripples by, 

Makes, o’er the pebbles, melody, 

Soft murm’ring notes that scarce are heard, 
Soft as the song of fuiry-bird. 


When angry tempests heave the main, 
There’s highest grandeur in the strain 
Of billows dashing on the shore,— 

A solemn anthem in that roar. 


But let the storm-king ride the blast, 

And clouds come rolling thick and fast— 
The lightning’s crash, the thunder’s boom, 
Make awful music through the gloom. 


Univ. of Va. Oct. 28, 1853. 





THE ANGELS OF EPIC POETRY, 


It is comparatively easy for man to delin- 
eate his fellow man, and in the wide range 
of fiction almost every variety of character, 
and every shade of passion, has been por- 
trayed. But when the human mind leaves 
the dark confines of earth, and soars upward 
to depict the bright intelligences of the ce- 
lestial world, we become conscious that finite 


powers are unequal to this task. Angels 


have ever been favorites with both the poet 
and the painter, but how seldom have they 
been worthily represented by either. Persons 











privileged to look upon the master-pieces of 
Europe may sometimes find their ideas of an- 
gelic perfection satisfied upon canvas, but in 
the copies familiar to us in this new world, 
we do not recollect an instance, in which the 
portraiture of angels was entirely pleasing. 
They are generally fine specimens of physi- 
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cal beauty, with countenances of vapid inno- 
cence, but we seek in vain, for that erial 
grace, and that expression of high intellect 
softened by condescending sympathy with 
mortals, which we attribute to these exalted 
beings. The sculptor has been more happy 
in embodying their heavenly dignity and 
beauty, hut even in the pure marble, how 
often is the eye offended by the want of 
grace in form, and by the stiff wings ereet 
above cherubic shoulders. 

It was our happiness, not long since, to 
see a fine engraving of ‘‘ Raphael’s Transfig- 
uration,” and words cannot express the di- 
vine beauty of its three heavenly personages. 
They appear in the air a little above the top 
of the mount. Our Saviour is in the centre, 
with a face and form of such ineffable sweet- 
ness and majesty ; that before him mortal eye 
might well be veiled, and mortal heart bowed 
in the depths of humility and adoration. On 
either side of the Redeemer, are Moses and 
Elias. Language fails to convey our impres- 
sions as we looked at them. We feel that 
they did indeed come out of heaven, and we 
are silent. On the mount are the three di- 
ciples. St. Peter, awe-struck and adoring, 
covers his eyes with his hand as if to shut 
out the overpoweringglory. John has bowed 
his head to the ground; but we see in his 
face that all consciousness of self is gone, 
and his whole spirit is profoundly absorbed 
in worshipping the glorified son of Man. 


St. James seems physically overcome, and) 





he is prostrated; as if soul and sense were | 
overwhelmed by the transcendant vision. 
The group below the Mount is full of inter-. 


est, but it seems to break the unity of the | 


painting, and we almost regard it as an in- 
trusion ; for who would stop at the half open 
gate of heaven to look at anything earth can 
offer of elevation or excellence. There are 
no angels represented in this wonderful com- 
position, and we readily admit its title to be 
ranked as the first painting in the world. It 
is to epic poetry that we must look for the 
most sublime human conceptions in regard 
to angels. This species of poetry, celebra- 
ting heroic deeds and dangers, appropriately 
introduces supernatural agencies. In the 
great poems of Homer and Virgil, the gods 
themselves condescend to visit man, and Mt. 
Olympus seems a kind of Jacob’s ladder on 





which they ascend and descend in accom- 
plishing their purposes among mortals. It 
is true we are told 


“ Th’ eternal father reck’d not, he apart 

Seated in solitary pomp, enjoy’d 

His glory, and from on high the towers survey’«d 
Of Llium, and the fleet of Greece, the flash 

Of gleaming arms, the slayer and the slain.” 


But he did not always maintain this digni- 
fied isolation, and the character which the 
poets of antiquity give to the gods shows 
too plainly the absence in the popular mind 
of a pure standard of excellence. 

From the Greek and Latin epics we turn 
to the “ Divina Commedia” of Dante. The 
delicacy and beauty of his angels is very 
striking, contrasted with the stern and sor- 
rowful background of the poem. They are 
not drawn to the eye with definite outline, 
but a light of exceeding splendor precedes 
them, the air breathes of fragrance, and a 
form appears, in vesture 


* Green as the tender leaves but newly born,” 


with visage casting streams 


“ Of tremulous lustre like the matin star.”’ 


They have none of the stately coldness of 
Milton’s angels, but with words of encour- 
agement they lead the poet aid his guide 
through the shadowy, Purgatorial realms, 
and with voices of surpassing sweetness 
they sing 

“ Blessed they 


The peace makers ; they know not evil wrath.” 


“ Those who mourn 
Are blessed, for comfort ehall be theirs.” 


The wonderful genius of Dante is no where 
more apparent than in his descriptions of 
Paradise, and of the angelic throngs that 
dwell within the mystic rose, in the heaven 
of heavens, to which Beatrice conducts him. 
Well may he say 


“ At this pointo’erpower'd I fail ; 


Unequal tgmy theme ; as never bard 
Of buskin or of sock hath fail’d before.” 


Camoens was the first successful poet that 
invoked the modern epic muse, but angels 
have no part in the action of the ‘ Lusiad.”’ 
Every reader of this Portuguese classic 
must feel how much its beauty and unity are 
impaired by the introduction of Pagan gods 
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and goddesses, in aid of a hero, who by 
seeking to discover the Indians wished to ex- 
tend the Christian faith, and open new com- 
mercial advantages to his country. Camo- 
ens describes the embarcation of Vasco De 
Gama and his followers from the mouth of 
the Tagus; they pass many flowery isles of 
the tropics, ‘see new stars unknown to 
Europe rise,’’ double the Southern point of 
Africa, and after long sailing through the 
trackless gulphs of the Indian seas, tossed 
by storms and detained by calms, they dis- 
cern ‘lofty Calicut’s resplendent towers,” 
enter the Ganges and land upon its shores. 
They seek an interview with the gorgeous 
monarch of these unknown realms, and re- 
turn to their native land, bearing spices and 
gems and the silken products of Hindoo 
looms. This relation is varied by descrip- 
tions of countries visited by Gama and his 
fleet, their adventures with the natives, and 
by the history which the hero gives to the 
Moorish and Pagan monarchs of Portugal, 
and the natural beauty of its sister European 
kingdoms. The poem is graceful for an 
epic, still dangers are depicted in it great 
enough to call for supernatural interference, 
and Venus is the protectress of the Lusian, 
as well as of the ancient Trojan, race. It 
is through Aer care that the ‘Island of 
Bliss” rises from the waves for the repose 
and reward of the homeward bound follow- 
ers of Gama, and through her favor 
“ their native fields forever dear 
In all their wild transporting charms appear ; 


And Tago’s bosom, while his banks repeat 
The sounding peals of joy, receives the fleet.” 


In Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” the beau- 
tiful epic of chivalry, angels are the messen- 
gers of God’s will to man, and through their 
agency, victory attends the arms of the 
Christians. The archangels Gabriel and 
Michael are described as burning in seraphic 
splendor, and diffusing a glory that renders 
night more luminous than day; but the poet 
has given them no distinctive character, and 
we feel that one line of Milton’s “ Azazel 
at his right, a cherub tall,’’ conveys a grand- 
er picture to the mind than the more elabo- 
rate lines of Tasso. In the ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered’’ we have a sublime description 
of Satan, but the sublimity is of physical, if 
we may so speak, rather than of an intellec- 
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tual nature. It is true, he has the deadliest 
hate toward the powers of heaven, and the 
most determined purpose to circumscribe the 
triumphs of the cross among men, but he is 
not the archangel ruined of Milton. We 
see the difference even in the first lines writ- 
ten by each. Thus Tasso paints him— 


“ His bloodshot eyeballs were instinct with rays, 
» That like a baleful comet, far and wide, 

Their fatal splendor shed on every side ; 

In rough barbaric grandeur his hoar beard 

Flow’d to his breast, and like the gaping tide 

Of a deep whirlpool his grim mouth appear’d.” 


Milton introduces him with his horrid crew 
rolling in the fiery gulph, ‘“ confounded 
though immortal,” 


“round he throws his baleful eyes 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate.” 


In one the eyes shed pestilential influen- 
ces abroad. In the other, they reveal the 
fierce pride and cruel malice within the heart 
of Lucifer. 

There is something in the unconquered 
will, and in mind triumphing over circum- 
stances, that draws from us a species of ad- 
miration, even when the will is perverted 
and the mind evil. We are so sensible of 
the truth of this in reading the Paradise 
Lost, as almost to agree with an accomplished 
critic in saying, that Satan, rather than 
Adam, is the hero of the poem. 

Milton’s Satan is one of the grandest 
conceptions of the human imagination, and 
the feeling, that the character is a kind of 
revelation, and that the delineation might 
properly be true of the chief of the fallen 
angels, is a strong evidence of its power. 


What a picture we have in the following 
lines— 


——“ Yet shone 
Above them all the archangel : but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek; but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge” — 


The poet enlists for him our interest by never 
allowing us to forget his former estate. 


“ And princely counsel in his face yet shone 
Majestic, though in ruin.” 


He even gives to him a transient gleam ol 
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softened feeling, although it is quickly 
lowed by a deeper and deadlier darkness. 
Thus in speaking of the Almighty, Satan 
says—‘‘ Ah! wherefore! he deserved no 
such return from me.” 





“Oh then at last relent: is there no place 
Left for repentence, none for pardon left.”’ 


And again, when he sees our first parents 
beautiful and innocent in the garden of Eden, 
he says— 
“ yet no purposed foe 
To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn, 


Though | unpitied.” 


The good angels of Milton are very warlike 


for the inhabitants of a land we have been | 


taught to regard as a home of rest and 
peace, but they are drawn with so much 
clearness and splendor, and with such purity 
and energy of soul, that they win. our high- 
est approval and admiration. We _ have 
sometimes wished that a deeper shade of 
tenderness had mingled with their exalted 
virtue, thus bringing them more within the 
range of human sympathies. It might how- 
ever be impossible to accomplish this with- 
out detracting from their sublimity, and in 
this attribute we would always have Milton’s 
angels remain pre-eminent. There is little 
in the Sacred Writings to aid us in our con- 
ceptions of the angelic nature. The mind 
can form no distinct picture of the sublime 
visions of Ezekiel, and in the Apocalypse, 
although we are there told, that ‘‘a door 
was opened in heaven,’ the imagination 
fails in the effort to paint those mighty an- 
gels, whose glory lightens the earth, and 
who pour upon man the vials of God’s wrath. 

A perfect comprehension of their essence 
and office, if ever vouchsafed to us, must be 
among the revelations of the eternal world. 

CECILIA. 
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A SKETCH.* 


BY REV. F. W. SHELTON. 


In a pretty village, which we will cal 
Rosendale, situated in about 40° North Lati- 
tude, stands a little church, upon whose 
gilded weathercock is inscribed the date of 
1785. This is a long distance to look back 
upon in a country where antiquity is only 


‘comparative, and St. Peter’s is accordingly 


gazed at with veneration asa relic of the 
olden time. It has been little modified by 
successive generations, because the peculi- 
arity of its details is such as to admit of no 
change but demolition. The same rude key 
which was originally the work of the village 
blacksmith, is still applied to the lock, and 
you may turn it half a dozen times either to 
the right or tothe left, without injury, until 
by some lucky twist, or acquired knack, or 
violent wrench, you manage to shoot the 
bolt, and get the church open. To lock the 
door is a work of like trouble, and requires 
patience. Having entered, you will be struck 
by its contrast with the comfortable, loung- 
ing tabernacles of modern times. You will 
be reminded of the sterner and severer 
habits which prevailed a hundred years ago, 
when congregations were not lulled on cush- 
ioned seats in comfortable attitudes, and 
when the heated air of furnaces did not in- 
duce a sleepy frame, but the men sat upright 
in their overcoats with many capes, and the 
women in their mufflers, while the old ladies 
indulged in small footstoves which they brought 
with them, and which the sexton replenished 
with a few live hickory coals or with some 
hof ashes. The same box-stove remained in 
the corner, and its unseemly pipe, which had 
distilled black pools in divers places, sup- 
ported by wires, was conducted over the 
aisles through a tin plate in the window- 
frame. The spirit of devotion must have 
waxed warm in old times, and did not at any 
rate depend upon summer heat for its exis- 
tence and vitality. But while the outward 
aspect of things continued stern, there was 
a remissness like that which has been des- 
cribed as appertaining to St. Donothin. It 


* From a book to beshortly published by Chas. Scrib- 


ner, New York, entitled, “ Peeps from the Belfry: or the 
Parish Sketch Book.” 























was perhaps rather from apathy than from 
reverence that matters remained in statu quo. 
The worshipper’s at St. Peter’s were rather 
listless. A few descendants of the old set 
occupied their seats, and their old-fashioned 
carriages might be seen on a Sunday under 
the elms and locusts. Their responses were 
very feeble, and you might almost except to 
hear them pray for the king and royal family. 
Indeed the British arms had never been 
taken down, but were emblazoned on a showy 
tablet, and together with the Creed and Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, oc- 
cupied a-place on the wall within the chan- 
cel. This was owing to no monarchical ten- 
dency in Episcopal Institutions, as some 
were disposed to argue; it only showed the 
disposition of the people to remain in statu 
quo. The shingles on the roof were shrunken, 
the lintels: of the door were decayed, the 
window-glass had lost its transparency, owing 
to the action of the sun upon it for so many 
years, and seemed to be in need of washing, 
the putty had nearly all fallen away—in 
short, all the fixtures were sadly out of re- 
pair. The bell two was cracked, and it 
made a doleful noise whether on a feast-day 
or at a funeral; when the sexton tolled the 
age of the deceased. It had a new rope, 
however, which was the only new thing 
about the church. At the corners of the 
building, just underneath the eaves, there 
were four little cisterns not made with hands, 
wherethedrippingsand droppings of the sanc- 
tuary had worn away a place among the 
stones and pebbles. There were little nar- 
row pathways in the grave-yard which the 
feet of the different generations kept bare 
amidst the rank grass, leading to some well- 
remembered burial spots where people of 
note reposed. Every Sunday these were 
visited by loiterers whom curiosity enticed, 
and who liked to examine the death’s heads, 
or cherubic faces, and read the queer inscrip- 
tions and elegiac verses over whose letters 
the green moss had grown. 

There was a little country tavern imme- 
diately opposite, which lay on the post road 
or main route of travel, and during summer, 
every Sunday a few wayfarers, who had 
stopped on Saturday night, would remain 
over because it was impossible to get any 
farther on their journey. These frequently 
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came to church in the morning, and some of 
them were devout, andsome not. The latter 
could pivot about on their heels during the 
reading of Divine service, and not always 
pay a strict attention to the sermon of the 
Rector, but they would drop a little silver 
into the plate—and for the rest, they would 
wander in the church yard, throwing hands- 
full of clover to stray goats, and they afford- 
ed as much amusement to the attendants at 
St. Peter’s as the latter did tothem. They 
were responsible to God alone on the score 
of their piety, but to every decent man for 
the depravity of their manners. I do not 
mean to say that they ever behaved them- 
selves in such a way as to demand the at- 
tention of the sexton, but that was a worse 
misdemeanor which was only sufficiently 
marked to excite contempt. There is no 
place in which the gentleman is more evi- 
dent than in the house of God. St. Peter's 
derived little benefit from strangers, as will 
appear in the course of this narrative. For- 
tunately or unfortunately, the direct line 
which engineers draw between points, has 
now left the little village two or three miles 
a-one-side of the beaten track, the steam 
whistle and rumbling cars are heard in the 
distance, the grass grows greener which 
skirts the highways, the narrow paths which 
conducted to so many pilgrimages are almost 
lost to sight by the growth of ferns and 
underwood, while Rosendale is visited no 
more. But although shut out from the no- 
tice of the world, and containing so little to 
deserve attention, it may be worth while 
after all to treasure up a few particulars in 
the jejune history of this ancient parish, 
because it is unhappily a type of so many, 
that it would defy the most jealous suspicion 
to detect the original. 

There are several plain tablets on the 
walls of the church in memory of wardens, 
and a few to commemorate the virtues of 
former rectors. There are no inscriptions to 
the latter within fifty years, for the present 
incumbent had been that length of time in 
office, 2 remarkable fact in modern ecclesi- 
astica! history. It does not seem to suit the 
temper of the times to welcome patriarchs 
in pulpits. The silvery head was once a 
crown of glory, but now the almond flour- 
ishes in vain. At least we think that a want 
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of reverence is to be attributed to the pre- 
cipitancy of affairs. It is too true that the 
clergy become superannuated at an early 
age, are soon placed upon the sick list, are 
regarded humdrum on account of their grow- 
ing peculiarities, and are perhaps set aside 
for some florid and youthful orator who is in 
the ascendant. Sometimes worried to death 
in the pastures where they are feeding a 
scanty flock, they are glad to take refuge in 
their Master’s sheepfold on the other side 
of Jordan, and beyond this vale of tears. 
Father Wimbles had no occasion to com- 
plain of his people. He was comfortably 
situated, and wonderfully let alone. The 
parsonage was an old-fashioned building, 
with a stack of chimneys in the middle, and 
its eaves were at the height of a man’s head 
from the ground;—pretty dilapidated it is 
true, with a good crop of green moss upon 
the roof, and with many decayed shingles, 
but by the aid of a little patching now and 
then, kept very habitable. A couple of great 
willow trees drooped over it with their pen- 
dent boughs, which though deformed by the 
rough handling of many tempests, and by 
many splintered limbs, were ornamental 
where they stood, and sheltering the house 
from the sun, and partly hiding it by their 
curtains of tender green, caused it to have 
the appearance of a most pleasant retreat. 
At the top of a perpendicular ladder just 
under the roof, old Mr. Wimbles had his 
study. The floors were piled with manu- 
scripts of a saffron color. A whole body of 
Divinity was on the shelf, and many dry 
skeletons of sermons lay about, amid the 
dust of antiquity, or the flowers and ferns of 
a newer literature. Here were reports and 
pamphlets, and bones of forgotten controver- 
sies, tracts and primers, and half-gone prayer 
books, odd volumes from libraries, Bibles 
with the Book of Genesis or Revelation lost. 
Into this little sanctuary good Mr. Wimbles 
used to ascend with alacrity when a young 
man, to get beyond the sound of his crying 
babies, and he still crawled into it now that 
he was old, as into some well-remembered 
dovecote, for the purpose of overhauling his 
musty papers, or of trifling with the stumps 
of pens. He was not a man of much order, 
but his documents were all here deposited, of 
whatever kind, and after a deal of rumma- 
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ging when wanted, he was able to find them. 
Though he had to shuffle the whole set, it 
was a job which he went through every day 
for some purpose or other, and he took plea- 
sure in doing it. He had no schedules ; his 
effects were not enumerated in catalogue, 
not classified by Arabic numbers, or by Ro- 
man characters, nor according to bulk, nor 
stored away in particular depositories. A 
little of every kind was found every where. 
Ledgers, prayer books and Lectures were 
bound up in company; a roll of receipts 
would fall out of a cylinder of newspapers. 
He would stand upon tip-toe on a chair, and 
reach after a package, bringing down the loose 
fluttering leaves of catechisms, and ashower 
of dust upon his head, or hunt diligently on 
hands and knees in a corner, or poke his head 
into a closet to find some suitable discourse 
which he well remembered tohaye composed 
forty years ago, on the setting up of a new 
organ, or on the occasion of afuneral. What 
he had written, he had written. All was as 
good as span new, for although the moth, 
the mould, the grease, the ink-blots, and a 
chemic action may have marred the page, 
the cheering Christian thoughts were arrest- 
ed in their flight glowing as brightly as ever 
with the piety of their author, and most in- 
valuable because his eyes had become weak. 
Also one of the aforesaid skeletons, or pre- 
parations, heads or dry bones of controversy, 
which with a little brushing up were as 
available as ever, he could lay hold of after 
a careful scrutiny, and string ther. to 
gether again, bone coming unto bone, and 
sinews binding them and flesh covering 
them, and still the resurrection of spiritual 
things went on in that dark chamber, when- 
ever he waved the feathery wend of his 
neglected quill. It was sometimes indeed 
difficult to produce order out of this confu- 
sion, for where any text bore a relationship 
as near as that of second or third cousin to 
another, the good man had from time to time 
taken a part of what belonged to one, and 
bestowed it upon another, which seemed to 
have an equal right toit. Thus there were 
heads with half a dozen bodies, and bodies 
with half a dozen heads, and a great deal 
of loose rhetorical apparel, which might be 
slipped on anywhere, and fitted easily. Of 
Simeon I believe, or some such author, there 
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were many outlines of discourses, filled up 
in pencil, and lying all about, but if Simeon 
could have perceived how his labors had 
been completed, he might have exclaimed as 
did his namesake, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.” Saint Statu 
Quo, if there is any such saint, might well 
deserve a niche in the little study, for full 
as it was, there was still room for statu-ary 
or anythingelse. It already contained other 
articles than books, pamphlets, choked-upink- 
stands, and Mr. Wimbles’ green eye-shade. 
There were parcels of dried catnip,’ beans, 
peppers, and a pair of old saddle bags, be- 
sides numerous other matters of which the 
inventory is not made out. I must not for- 
get to mention an antique sofa, covered ori- 
ginally with hair-cloth, but the latter com- 
pletely worn out. The brass-headed tacks 
had also lost their lustre. On this Mr. Wim- 
bles loved to lounge, and read newspapers 
and the old divines. He would come in 
from his garden, panting and wheezing, 
crawl up his ladder, stretch himself out, and 
fairly groan with the pleasure given to his 
relaxed limbs. A recumbent attitude was 
the most agreeable to him, and had been 
even when a young man. He was always 
leaning on his elbows, propping himself up 
on one kind of support or other, so as to re- 
lieve his spine and vertebra, but the moment 
that he came into the house, and espied a 
lounge or sofa, he would fling himself down 
with a faint sigh; and loll, and roll, and 
lounge, and change his position as if to as- 
suage his fatigue, complaining all the time 
that he was tired, and getting a deal of sym- 
pathy from the gentler sex, who placed cush- 
ions beneath his head. This habit he laid 
to the score of bodily infirmity in order to 
rebut the charge of laziness, which was 
from time to time insinuated in a mild man- 
ner against him. He said he was not lazy, 
God forbid, but he had sufferings, of which 
he said nothing. In fact, he had accomplished 
nothing while standingon hislegs, andthought 
on his back only. 

To come down from Mr. Wimbles’ little 
study under the eaves, the furniture of his 
house was very plain and primitive. The 
lofty head of pride would scarce enter under 
the narrow door-ways or beneath the low 
ceilings ; it would find no glittering display 
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of silver plate to feed its eyes upon in the 
corner cupboards, and the apparatus of lux- 
urious living was not to be found. At least 
a spirit of humility breathed in the humble 
chambers, and the house itself was no un- 
becoming possession for a minister of Christ. 
This weak aspect of poverty was a strong 
bulwark for Father Wimbles, more than al! 
his bodily infirmities, and had stood him in 
stead during all his ministry, for it represent- 
ed the poverty of spirit. There was not a 
pretentious sign about the man or his posses- 
sions. Poor people were not afraid to step 
upon his homespun carpets, or to sit upon 
his rush chairs, or to look upon the few com- 
mon ornaments which were strewed around. 
They were the same as those which graced 
their own habitations. If his chairs were 
rickety, and those upon rockers, of which 
he had several, creaked audibly, they had 
supported his back well during his day 
and generation. The most sumptuous up- 
holstery would not have secured such lasting 
comfort. An ambition for external elegance 
will sometimes creep into places which ought 
to be lowly, until they resemble as little as 
possible the Son of Man’s habitation. When 
the popular young preacher has become a 
petted idol, and the admiring congregation 
hangs upon his lips, his mansion must be 
adorned with rosewood and splendid with 
damask. The old church must be pulled 
down about his ears, and a more expensive 
if not more suitable structure, erected. Mr. 
Wimblies aspired to no such change. Let 
the aged parson who sustains his position 
with tolerable firmness, emulate his exam- 
ple, and seek not to demolish, to erect, or to 
re-model churches. He will be apt himself 
to fall with the plaster, and uot long to sur- 
vive a new coat of paint or the purchase of 
a new set of prayer books. Let him not re- 
move his household goods, no matter if his 
roof is green with mosses, and the uneven 
ceilings threaten to fall in, else will the sen- 
tence go forth against him, ‘“ Let his habita- 
tion be desolate, and his bishopric let another 
take.”’ 

Mr. Wimbles had married in his early days 
a wife well suited to him. She was exceed- 
ingly plain in appearance, economical and 
saving even to a fault, and prepared yearly 
for the *‘bee’”’ or ‘ spining visit,’’ with in- 
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finite zeal and alacrity. She differed much 
from the wives of many rectors now-a-days. 

While some are too stylish, gay, and brisk, 
wanting that nice sense and appreciation of 
their position which will incite them to walk 
humbly, others in their desire to do good are 
too pressing and importunate. Mrs. Wim- 
bles did not indulge in extravagant dress— 
neither did she spend much of her time in 
Dorcas Societies, nor was she President, or 
Directress, or Secretary of half a dozen So- 
cieties. Perhaps she might have been more 
zealous without mischief, but it must be said 
of her that she attended strictly to her do- 
mestic duties, nor did any false report pro- 
ceed from hertongue. When she came into 
church on a Sunday, it was as if she walked 
still beneath a low ceiling. She scarcely 
spoke above her breath, and she said not 
much, and that to scarcely any one. Some- 
how or other she was always alluded to as 
‘poor Mrs. Wimbles,”’ as her husband was 
called ‘“‘ poor Mr. Wimbles,” nor did either 
appear to repudiate the kind of sympathy in- 
volvedtherein. Onthisaccount they received 
many little gifts which would not have come 
to hand if they had adopted a more stiff de- 
meanor, timely additions to their stuff and 
store which were given because they had the 
air of wanting them, and which were al- 
ways acknowledged with a deep sigh of sat- 
isfaction. 

For instance, on one occasion Mr. Wim- 
bles met with a pecuniary loss which became 
known. Not that he had missed out of his 
pocket a gold piece, nor suffered in bank 
stocks, for it was not to be presumed that he 
had any, but an overwhelming misfortune 
overtdok him in the loss of his cow. A horn- 
distemper prevailed extensively in the neigh- 
bourhood, and one day, before the dew was 
off the ground, the maid went out with a 
little bench and milk pail, expecting to fill 
the latter with the preciotts syllabub, when 
to her surprise she found the creature 
lying dead in the field. She returned 
with the unexpected tidings, and the whole 
parsonage, from kitchen to cockloft, was 
filled with lamentation. Mr. Wimbles was 
not out of bed, but the moment that he 
was informed of it, he uttered a deep, bass 
groan, and rolled upon his side as if his men- 
tal energy was gone. His good wife and the 
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rest of the household adjourned to the de- 
parted cow. Alas! her udders could nolon- 
ger yield the life-giving fluid which was al- 
most the support of the family. Poor as his 
living was, it was a luxury which he could 
not well put away. And to buy another an- 
imal—it was among the things impossible. 
At least he thought so. 

But the intelligence was not long confined 
to the parochial estate. The grief of the 
household knew no such bounds. It was 
wafted abroad, and was a bit of local news 
which excited an interest for the time more 
absorbing than wars or politics. It ran all 
about the parish swift as a spark on a tele- 
graphic wire; it was passed from mouth to 
mouth, ‘“‘ Mr. Wimbles’ cow is dead! Mr. 
Wimbles’ cow is dead!’ “And what is it 
you say?’ each new comer would exclaim— 
‘is it possible? what is it that you say?’ 
and still the answer would be returned, ‘“ Mr. 
Frugal housewives 
lifted up their hands, and farmers shook their 
heads in silence, and then a low muttered 
feeling began to escape, and to deepen as it 
rolled along—‘‘ Poor Mr. Wimbles! Poo-r 
Mr. Wimbles! Poo-oo-oor Mr. Wimbles!”’ 
It reached the parsonage, and was a token of 
substantial good. 

There is no loss which can be mentioned 
which excites a more tearful, touching sym- 
pathy in a neighborhood than that of a poor 
man’s cow. His whole farm might be con- 
sumed by a mortgage, and his roof vanish 
over his head, while the unfortunate balance 
against him would call for no reparation at 
all. It is a cold matter of business, an every 
day affair, and though it might add a few 
furrows to his brow, and make his hair turn 
gray, he would be left to struggle alone in 
the deep vale of poverty, and master his 
troubles as he could. Nay, he may even 
lose his wife, and it would be referred to with 
the ordinary common places of regret, like 
all irreparable things; but it is ten to one if 
it would elicit nearly as much condolement 
in his behalf as the death of his new milch- 
cow. The gentle domestic creature which 
stands at his door and gives forth her pure 
life current day by day from her veins, to 
support his wife and little children with the 
sweetest and most natural nourishment in 
the world, is represented in the very fore- 
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ground of the picture, and associated with 
the comforts of his home. And whena poor 
man is the victim in such a case, it is as 
when a babe is forcibly torn away from the 
breast. 

Shortly after this event, the parson was 
standing in his slippers after breakfast, and 
looking out of the window, when he saw a 
little boy advancing up the lane, flourishing 
in his hand a little bough, and driving— 

‘‘ My dear,’’ said he to his wife, ‘‘ come 
hither. The Lord be praised, but here comes, 
unless my eyes deceive me,’’—and at the 
same time he wiped his spectacles—“ here, 
here, here,—yes, some kind person,—in an- 
swer to prayer,—has sent us a fine cow.” 
At the same moment, the gate was thrown 
open, and any doubt which might have dis- 
tressed his mind was dissipated when the 
creature was driven in. Mr. Wimbles hunt- 
ed in the closet, and selected a pair of shoes, 
(they were the ones in which he was wont 
to walk about the glebe,) but he had scarce 
had time to tie the strings, when a slight 
knocking, made by the knuckles of the little 
boy, was heard at the door. 

‘Come in,”’ said Mrs. Wimbles, in a sharp, 
racked voice, which was denotive of wel- 
come. 

‘‘Good morning, Peter, my fine boy,”’ said 
Mr. Wimbles, his whole face lighting up with 
a glow of cordiality, ‘‘and how are all the 
friends at the homestead: All com-fort- 
able? Is Aunt Sally's lameness better ?’’ 

‘* Quite well, I thank’ee sir. 
told me to hand you this.’’ 

The good parson took the letter, and read: 

‘My Dear Sir: 

‘| have lately heard that you have had 
the misfortune to lose your valuable cow by 
the prevailing distemper. We have one to 
spare, which you will please accept, with 
best wishes, from 

‘* Your old friend, 


My master 


és P. 

‘‘ Well really,’ said Mr. Wimbles. 

‘‘ Well, really,’ said Mrs. Wimbles. 

‘This is too much.” 

“My dear,’’ said the rector, hurriedly, 
‘‘ tell Jemima to give her immediately three 
quarts of bran—wife, I said immediately— 
and to cut up the large pumpkin’ — 

‘ Yes, yes.” 
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‘‘And—and—do not be in a hurry—and 
to cut up some of those potato parings. My 
dear’ — 

‘“ Yes, yes.” 

‘‘Where are my pens? I can never find 
them. Surely it is incumbent on me to write 
a line of acknowledgment to my most ex- 
cellent Christian friend for all his favors to 
the Lord’s unworthy servant. 
child, sit down.’’ 

Mr. Wimbles got hold of the stump of an 
old pen, put water into his inkstand, stirred 
up the dregs with a piece of stick, and sit- 
ting down poured out his soul in acknow- 
ledgment to his benefactor, calling down all 
temporal and spiritual blessings on his head, 
and praying that he might be blest abun- 
dantly, both in his basket and his store, and 
finally be crowned with life everlasting. He 
sealed the document with a piece of waf:r, 
patted the docile Peter on the head, pre- 
sented him with a tract and an old copy of 
the Church Catechism, after which he went 
out to look at the cow. Thus the loss of the 
worthy parson resulted in his gain, and the 
drying up of one fountain only caused anoth- 
er to be opened, and the milk of human kind- 
ness to flow freely forth. 

The kind and sympathetic nature of the 
good man was one element also in his suc- 
cess, if to remain in statu quo might be called 
success. He lent a willing and attentive ear 
to all woes and the relations of them, from 
the death of friends to the attacks of rheu- 
matism. He would sit, or rather loll by the 
hour, with his cane in his hand, hearkening 
to the narrative of old ladies, and occasion- 
ally heaying a sigh or uttering a low groan 
denotive of sympathy, now and then per- 
haps interposing a few consolatory word: 
with reference to the Lord’s goodness or 
mercy, and to make it clear to their minds 
that all things eventually worked together 
for good. He would lift his hands, while his 
eyes seemed to beam with sincerity and good 
will, saying in an affectionate tone, “ the 
Lord bless you,’’ or ‘‘God keep you,’’ with 
an emotion which carried a!l hearts. His 
easy and accessible way made him a great 
favorite with old ladies, who always wel- 
comed his arrival, and would say when he 
departed after a protracted visit, ‘‘ What a 
goed man is Mr. Wimbles! He would be 
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greatly missed if he should be taken away.” 
On funeral occasions no one was considered 
equally comforting. The forgetfulness of old 
age made him unable to treasure up men’s 
failings, while his abundant charity caused 
him to have a lively reminiscence of all the 
virtues of the deceased, and to set them forth 
in such an account as to leave a most grate- 
ful impression on the minds of surviving 
friends. It was thought that he extolled 
many beyond their deserts, and so encoura- 
ged doubtful livers in a state of complacency 
by his ill-timed eulogies. ‘Help, Lord,”’ 
he would cry out in despairing accents, as 
he stood among the mourning friends, ‘ for 
the faithful are minished from among the 
children of men.” Albeit the subjects had 
been far from saints, or were unquestioned 
sinners, good Mr. Wimbles gained no ene- 
mies by such a course, but rather incurred 
the kind opinion of many friends. He who 
is blind to another’s failings, may meet with 
some apology for his own. Thus did the 
course of his life flow along quite smoothly 
in old age, and he passed many quiet hours 
every day in his study beneath the eaves, 
making searches among his faded manu- 
scripts, and fitting the odds and ends of ser- 
mons ingeniously together. His parish was 
not divided, nor the minds of his people em- 
bittered by party strifes. When he went to 
the Convention, it was with a feeling of un- 
alloyed pleasure, not to a scene of warfare 
and unhappy excitement. His presence was 
hailed with acclamation, and he received 
honour, if on no other account, at least for 
his age and gray hairs. The presbyters 
would see him coming and run to grasp him 
by both hands, and he was pointed out as the 
eldest clergyman in the diocese, and looked 
upon as one who had wore himself out in his 
Master’s service. He received congratula- 
tory visits; he was invited to elegant and 
hospitable tables. Father Wimbles was de- 
lighted with such attentions, but very glad 
to return to his own quiet home, and to re- 
main in statu guo. The lintels of the church 
were still unrepaired, the old key sufficed for 
the lock, and was still able to open the door. 
He had pursued the even tenor of his way ; 
he had met with no check because he had 
encouraged no change, and sought for no in- 
novation. On one occasion only, a few nails 
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had been driven, and the sound of a ham- 
mer was heard within the church. The con- 
sequence was a slight disturbance of the at- 
mosphere round St. Peter’s. An account 
of this is given in what follows. 


SHADE AND SUNSHINE. 


BY AUGUSTA GREENWOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ What is life? it is no gleaming 
Of the vagaries of chance, 
Nor a visionary dreaming 
Of romance ; 
For this life is but the portal 
To the bright eternal skies 
Where the soul in robe immortal 
Never dics.” 


Anna Eastland and Alice Stanley were 
Their fathers, who were half broth- 
ers; had been left penniless while mere boys, 
and thrown entirely upon their own exer- 
tions for a support. But, perhaps, as the 
natural consequence of this fact, by patient 
industry and perseverance, they accumula- 
ted considerable wealth; in the meantime 
acquiring as good an education as their lim- 
ited resources would permit. 

Mr. Stanley married a gay and fashiona- 
ble lady of Richmond, Virginia, where he 
was engaged in an extensive mercantile trade. 
His wife, the spoiled child of wealthy pa- 
rents, gradually developed into a vain, am- 
bitious, extravagant woman; and hence men- 
tally and morally, had little fitness and less » 
taste for managing a household, or instilling 
into the min« of her beautiful daughter 
Alice those high and virtuous principles so 
necessary to render her a woman of charac- 
ter and usefulness in the world She more- 
over evaded her responsibility by consigning 
her only child to the tender mercies of a 
fashionable boarding school. 

There—according to the catalogue—were 
taught—‘‘ Metaphysics, Mathematics, As- 
tronomy, Geology, et cetera’’—studies to 
which the time allotted for the acquisition of 
all was insufficient, if devoted exclusively to 
a single branch, for more than realizing the 
danger of a little learning—that mere tast- 
ing of the Pierean spring ;—studies too, so 
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uncongenial to the heads and hearts of youth-| tant period of life, when the mind is rapidly 


ful girls—so remote from their present and 
prospective associations, as to awaken no in- 
terest in the students, and, consequently, to 
make no more lasting impress on their minds 
than spray-drops make on ocean-rocks. 

Alice, with an intellect naturally bright 
and inquisitive, wanting only faithful culture 
to yield golden fruits, was of needs in such 
a school, left to follow the bent of youthful 
fancies and follies, stimulated by association 
with her many schoolmates of like propen- 
sities, and gratifying any mental appetite 
which might be excited by ready recourse to 
gossip-talk, or gossip tale-books. It need not 
surprise then, that from the mental and moral 
exercise of such a school, and the example 
of such a mother, she should become vain 
and heartless, esteeming dress and worldly 
acmiration the highest aim, and the early 
capture of a dashing husband the sole object 
of ambition in life. 

Mr. Eastland, on the other hand, had been 
united to a lovely, intelligent, and well-edu- 
cated woman; and was residing on his ele- 
gant estate upon the southern banks of James 
river, several miles from the metropolis. Of 
several children, all were buried in infancy 
save one daughter, Anna. The doting pa- 
rents hence felt the preciousness of their 
charge too det ply to remove her from their 
own immediate supervision—and expose her 
plastic young spirit to the influence of un- 
guarded chance. 

Mrs. Eastland thought that Anna’s educa- 
tion should be conducted on an entirely dif- 
ferent plan from that pursued by the parents 
of Alice. Believing that if it were impor- 
tant to educate a daughter for the brief time 
to be spent in the comparatively irrespon- 
sible pursuit of ‘catching a husband’— 
much more important was it to educate her 
for the duties of that longer time, and far 
greater responsibility incident to keeping and 
cherishing a husband and a home for life. A 
system, therefore, of mental and moral train- 
ing was pursued, which would not only best 
develope the peculiar qualities of woman’s 
head and heart, but would at the same time 
afford, if necessary, a self-support in a state 
of single-blessedness, or fit her for the higher 
post of woman, the almost exclusive guardi- 
anship of youth throughout that most impor- 
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developing, and the character is actually 
formed—when the bending of the twig for- 
ever inclines the tree. 

Anna was educated at home in accordance 
with these views by a judicious governess, 
until at a sufficiently advanced age, she was 
sent for ‘‘a finish” to a well conducted school 
in Philadelphia; and while there living with 
her aunt, Mrs. Howard, she enjoyed oppor- 
tunies of association and observation in a 
refined and educated society. Nevertheless 
her mother’s constant and faithful supervis- 
ion continued throughout, and doubtless her 
wise and gentle counsels, with her amiable 
and pious example, contributed much to im- 
bue her daughter’s mind and heart with that 
holier truth— 


“?Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.” 


After completing her education, Anna re- 
turned to her home and friends at Clifton, 
where, although in a quiet country neigh- 
borhood, her sunny temperament, kindly 
heart, and richly stored mind were well- 
springs of happiness and content. An invi- 
tation to spend the winter with her relatives 
in Richmond, came soon, so urgent that she 
could not choose but accept; and for the 
first time for years, the cousins met, both 
now in the bloom of life. 

A contrast was presented in the personné/ 
of the young relatives. Anna was slightly 
below the medium height and delicately 
formed. Her hair, ‘ brown in the shadow 
and gold in the sun,’’ falling in soft and silky 
waves over a brow prominent but symmetri- 
cal, her pearly teeth and lips full of sweet 
expression, constituted perhaps her chief 
beauty, for her other features, though good, 
were not faultless; but when conversing or 
interested, her large blue dreamy eyes kin- 
dled with animation, and her face became 
radiant with goodness and intellect. She 
was modest and retiring, almost to excess, 
requiring to be intimately known in order to 
be duly appreciated. But her kind and win- 
ning manners never failed to find and retain 
a place in the hearts of all with whom she 
was associated. 

Alice Stanley was tall and most gracefully 
formed, with a fair and bright complexion, 
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brilliant hazel eyes, hair of raven blackness, 
and features combining in classic regularity, 
she was most strikingly beautiful. Always 
gay ard vivacious, she became at times al- 
inost wild with excitement. Of course so 
much beauty, set off by the gilding of wealth, 
was not without its crowd of flatterers and 
devotees. She had sufficient tact to conceal 
from casual observers her deficiency in men- 
tal culture and the deformities of her tem- 
per. She was naturally quick and witty, 
though her wit not unfrequently disported in 
unkind and keen sarcasm. 

Anna loved her beautiful relative very 
dearly, yet had quite too much penetration 
not to discover with unavailing regret her 
foibles'of mind and character. 

Alice went into ecstacies over her calm 
and self-possessed little cousin—none the 
less, perhaps, that there was apparently so 
little danger of her becoming a very formi- 
dable rival. 


CHAPTER II. 


——" The million flit as gay, 

As if created only like the flies 

That spread their motley wings in the eye of noon— 
To sport their season and be seen no more ; 

The rest are sober dreamers, grave and wise.” 





Anna’s visit to her kind and hospitable 
relatives was passing pleasantly. In the re- 
fined society of Richmond, she formed many 
a congenial friendship. Alice was cordial 
and affectionate, and her sprightliness ever 
fresh and flowing. 

One morning Anna was seated in her own 
apartment, deeply absorbed in reading, when 
Alice suddenly dashed into the room ex- 
claiming— 

‘‘ Well, coz, in what dress are you intend- 
ing to enrobe your symmetrical little self on 
to-morrow evening? Now pray put up that 
large volume and chat awhile with me; for 
my part I can’t conceive how you can find 
any entertainment in books of such porten- 
tous dimensions—they are only fit for those 
unfortunate spinsters whom Fred Warner 
denominates the ‘ wall-flowers of society.’ ”’ 

*« Since you have demolished my favorite 
author so unceremoniously, Alice, I suppose 
I must give my attention to this matter of 
dress. But as we are only to have a small 
party now, I presume my white muslin will 





not be unsuited to the occasion, or to the 
character in which I expect to figure as a 
‘ wall-flower ’ ”’ 

‘‘ Sure enough,” rather pettishly rejoined 
Alice, ‘‘ the maid-servants are sick, as usual, 
just in time to prevent our having a large 
party—‘ sick on excessive sweetness’ of the 
sweetmeats I suspect. Now, Anna, I enjoy 
parties as you seem to do books, in propor- 
tion to their size. I fear that my elegant 
new Parisian satin will have few enviers and 
admirers. But at all events, I intend to look 
particularly well to-morrow night, as I ex- 
pect to carry on at least two flirtations. Phil. 
Danvers, the wealthy old South Carolinian, 
is to be here, and then, too, I’m going to 
make another desperate attack on Ernest 
Wentworth’s hitherto invulnerable heart ;— 
you see I’m bent on exciting Fred. Warner’s 
jealousy, as he has pretended for some time 
to be very much absorbed with that silly and 
disagreeable Kate Sutherland, who is trying 
very hard to make an impression.” 

‘‘ Why, my dear cousin, how you run on! 
I thought you and Miss Sutherland were very 
intimate friends, from the lively and seem- 
ingly affectionate chat you and she kept up 
during most of her call yesterday.” 

‘‘QOh, you little unsophisticated country 
lassie, don’t you know that is the way we 
fashionable friends carry on ‘before folks,’ 
but it’s quite another thing behind the scenes 
I assure you.”’ 

‘Sol perceive,” said Anna, ‘‘ and I am 
beginning to fear that fashionable society is 
even more heartless than I had imagined— 
but really Alice’ — 

‘Oh, spare me, spare me! my little Meth- 
odist, I have not a moment’s time to listen 
to sermons this morning. But I want to tell 
you something about the beaux you will meet 
to-morrow evening. There’s Fred. Warner, 
whom I mentioned just now; he is a very 
nice young man—spotless kids and faultless 
neck-ties ;—I always feel so easy too in con- 
versation with him, as he reads nothing of 
consequence; he was my true knight until 
he heard that Kate Sutherland would inherit 
a larger fortune, and he is actually about to 
go over to the enemy. Money is his great 
object, and he says he will marry no one 
who has not a handsome pile.”’ 

“Ah!” said Anna. “ And if he esteems 
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the lady’s money such a high consideration 
in marriage, and so indispensably requisite, 
pray what does he propose to give her in 
return ?”’ 


‘‘ That question, ] imagine, has never oc- 
curred to the young gentleman,’’ replied 
Alice, ‘but I will puzzle him with it the 
very next time he speaks on the subject in 
my presence.”’ 


‘ Be charitable with him, Alice ; he prob- 
ably feels that he is unfortunate in his intel- 
lect or energy, and that even in this fertile 
land, he can make a living in no other way 
than by -becoming the pensioner of some 
soft-headed lady; and it must be very hu- 


_miliating to him to have actually to confess 
as much.” 


‘‘ Well, you have moved my sympathies, 
and I shall hereafter treat him as one under 
the misfortune of a loss of self-respect. But 
really, coz, if ever I am reduced to the ne- 
cessity of purchasing a husband with my 
money, 1 will endeavor to select an article 
that is at least ornamental if not useful.— 
You will also,’ she continued, ‘‘ meet Phil. 
Danvers; rather old ‘tis true, and not quite 
so refined and accomplished as you might 
expect, coming from South Carolina,—but 
then he is immensely wealthy, has an ele- 
gant establishment, and wants’ — 


‘‘To purchase a nice young woman to fill 
the post of housekeeper under the name of 
wife,” quietly added Anna. 

‘“ Now, cousin mine,”’ said Alice, ‘this 
marrying for love alone is not always so well 
—you know the adage, ‘ when Poverty enters 
the door, Love flies out of the window’—and 
all is lost” — 

‘‘ No, Alice, that adage is not always true 
in fact; often it happens that ’tis Love alone 
gives energy and power to keep Poverty out 
of the house; and on the other hand you 
may remember another proverb of higher 
authority, which says, ‘Riches take wings 
and fly away —then if Love never dwelt in 
that house it is left desolate indeed.’ 

“Well, well, dearest, let’s not argue far- 
ther; we can’t agree. But I have not yet 
mentioned Ernest Wentworth: he is a brief- 
less young barrister who has lately set up in 
the city, but his family is good, and he is a 
young man of uncommon talents and ac- 





quirements. Every body predicts that he 
will one day grace the highest posts of honor 
in our land; and if so, think what a feather 
in my cap ’twill be to say, I had once such 
a brilliant one at my feet! Of course though 
[ could never think of marrying him—he is 
poor.” 

“ But, Alice, you said Mr. Wentworth had 
talents and education,—then has he not the 
very golden key to exhaustless wealth? 
Riches may be lost, but talent and learning 
can seldom be lost till riches too would be 
valueless as dust. I consider Mr. Went- 
worth without money richer than Mr. Dan- 
vers might be with millions; to borrow an 
idea from old Assop—the one has but a cer- 
tain number of golden eggs; the other has 
the goose that lays the eggs.”’ 

‘Rather an inelegant illustration, I think. 
I see we will have to agree to disagree on this 
subject also. And now I must away to dress 
for dinner——so ‘ au 7 evoir,’ sweet coz.”’ 

Next evening a pleasant little company 
assembled in Mr. Stanley’s parlor. The cou- 
sins were there looking as lovely and as dif- 
ferent as usual. Anna was quietly seated 
in a corner conversing with an agreeable and 
intelligent lady, who appeared much inter- 
ested in the young stranger. Alice was 
standing near the centre of the room, sur- 
rounded by a gay crowd of flatterers. Con- 
spicuous among these were Danvers and 
Warner, who seemed vieing with each other 
as to which could longest appear to have her 
attention. But so skilfully did she play 
them off and on, that although neither seem- 
ed quite satisfied, yet each assumed, evi- 
dently for the benefit of his rival, an expres- 
sion of the most intense gratification at his 
own success. To more acute observers, 
however, it was apparent that her most adroit 
blandishments were bestowed upon Ernest 
Wentworth, a tall intellectual looking young 
gentleman, who was standing by her side 
evidently admiring her beauty and vivacity.”’ 

‘But, Mr. Wentworth,” said Alice, ‘‘ you 
have not yet made the acquaintance of my 
little country cousin ; see, there she sits on 
the other side of the room, like a very ‘ Puss 
in the corner.’ ”’ 

“She does seem a rather demure little per- 
sonage,” said Wentworth, ‘not gifted per- 
haps with the characteristic family sprightli- 
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ness to the same extent as some other of her 
fair cousins.’’ 

‘Thanking Mr. Wentworth for his grace- 
ful, and from him grateful compliment to my- 
self, as happening to be Anna’s only fair cou- 
sin, I may say that the little lassie is of rather 
a quaint and quiet nature, qualifying herself 
possibly for the post of a parson’s wife— 
which she may well fill, if she does not too 
much monopolize his books.”’ 

‘ Fond of reading, then, is she ?’”’ remark- 
ed Wentworth ; ‘‘ she has a very intellectual 
expression of features.’’ 

‘Oh, yes,” said Alice, not noticing the 
latter remark ; ‘‘ I expect her to meet a mel- 
ancholy fate some day, by being caught and 
crushed like a flower between the leaves of 
some huge folio.”’ 

“Then, Miss Alice, as I wish to commend 
myself to as many of your family as possi- 
ble, I will thank you for an introduction now, 
if you please, as no other gentleman is doing 
his devoirs at present.”’ 

Alice presented Mr. Wentworth; then 
gracefully excusing herself, was soon at the 
‘‘ head of her hosts,’’ with Danvers and War- 
ner again under orders. 

‘ Yours has, hitherto, been quite a coun- 
try life, Miss Eastland, as your cousin in- 
forms me,’’ remarked Wentworth. ‘ How 
do you relish the contrast presented in your 
city experience thus far ?”’ 

‘The contrast indeed sir, 1 enjoy very 
much, but possibly ’tis only for the sake of 
the contrast. I fear that my simple tastes 
find their greater relish away from the fash- 
ionable world, and only by the green pas- 
tures and still waters of a quiet country life.”’ 

‘‘A poetic, rather than a pastoral taste, 
perhaps, Miss Eastland, which leads you 
astray from the busy haunts of men.” 

‘‘ Only so far poetic, sir, as it seems to me 
a woman’s mind must needs be, unless by 
education warped from its natural impulses.” 

‘Do you not mean to intimate then, that 
a woman’s mind so contradistinguished from 
man’s, is more poetic, or that it is indeed in 
any wise radically different from man’s other 
than as affected by peculiar education ?”’ 

“Tf you will pardon me, I do think, sir, 
that woman by nature is, in those mental 
traits referring to the imagination, sensibili- 
ties and emotions, different and in some sense 





superior to man; her perceptive faculties, I 
believe, are confessedly superior. This, I 
think is illustrated in the writings of either 
sex. The education of each being appropri- 
ate, woman has seemed to excel in the finer 
qualities, in those works which address the 
imagination, while man excels in those re- 
garding the judgment.” 

‘You do not mean to admit then,” re- 
joiced Wentworth, ‘‘ any general superior- 
ity in either except as for particular purpo- 
ses, and therefore, I presume, would not con- 
template them as in competition, but rather 
as adjuncts, forming only when viewed to- 
gether a perfect specimen of the human 
mind; the one supplying the harder, bolder 
features, the other the more delicate, more. 
salient, perhaps more polished points, fitting 
at once for different duties, and yet expressly 
for each other.”’ 

‘“‘Yes,”’ interrupted Anna, ‘‘ formed, ‘as 
notes of music are, for one another though 
dissimilar’—”’ 

Wentworth, bowing, continued—‘‘I sup- 
pose then Miss Eastland, from your ideas of 
the characteristic difference between the 
minds of man and woman, that their res- 
pective mental training should be conducted 
in reference to such differences; that wo- 
man’s mind should be supplied with such 
education as would develope, yet pursue and 
cultivate the moral faculties, imagination, 
and the sensibilities ; thus preparing her for 
her own peculiar sphere in life ;—that any 
of the short time allotted her for acquring an 
education, is misspent in glancing through 
those abstruse sciences, which only blunt 
and deaden her perceptive powers, and at 
the same time have no practical interest for 
her mind, or after life? Now a young man 
without education like’ — 

“Mr. Warner, Miss Eastland !’’ interrup- 
ted Alice, introducing them, and laughing. 
She continued—“this conversation was be- 
coming quite too prosy for a party, and I 
supposed an introduction of Mr. Warner 
would be as appropriate just then as any time, 
so I will leave him to make Anna’s acquain- 
tance. And meantime, Mr. Wentworth, | 
claim the fulfilment of your engagement for 
a promenade around this salon.” 

Wentworth strolled away with the fair 
Alice hanging on his arm, but his thoughts 
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lingered with Anna, and soon again he 
sought her side, nor left it till the last, save 
himself, of the company had departed. 


CHAPTER III. 


* And shall we ever on some future day 
Meet but as strangers, or all carelessly 

Speak with calm words, thencoldly turn away 
Nor either feel one throb of sympathy ?” 

The winter was unusually gay in Rich- 
mond. Social festivals continued until even 
Alice began to wish for some variety in their 
amusements, and to long for the sweet 
Spring-time. She had found many admirers, 
and some earnest suitors in the giddy throng 
that surrounded her, but none more assidu- 
ous and devoted in attentions than the weal- 
thy and gallant Mr. Danvers. Poor War- 
ner had looked on with a jealous eye, until 
at last piqued beyond endurance at the flat- 
tering encouragement Alice was bestowing 
upon his rival, he ventured to remonstrate 
with her. This, however, only led to hasty 
words, and finally a sundering of the en- 
gagement which had, for more than a year, 
existed between them. 

Anna, who believed them really attached 
to each other, endeavored to effect a recon- 
ciliation, but her kindly efforts were only 
haughtily repulsed by the spoiled beauty. 

Ernest Wentworth had become one of the 
most frequent visitors at Mr. Stanley’s, and 
although ever courteously attentive to both 
the cousins, yet toa close observer, it was 
apparent that the place by Anna’s side was 
somehow longest retained, or relinquished 
with most reluctance. And Anna, too, fell, 
though perhaps without even acknowledging 
it to herself—this morning calls were less 
formal, and evening parties less wearying 
when Mr. Wentworth was present to give 
zest to the conversation. She was however 
beginning to tire of so much frivolity and to 
long for the quiet of her own sweet home, 
and the endearing society of fond parents 
from whom she had now been separated for 
months. Consequently she was the more 
happy, one morning, on the reception of a 
letter from her father, expressing his inten- 
tion of coming to take her to Clifton the en- 
suing week, and began to make preparations 
for her departure, with a pleasure only im- 
paired by a sincere regret at parting with the 





many kind friends she had found in Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. Eastland arrived at the expected time, 
but having to return immediately, could only 
be prevailed upon to tarry a single day with 
his brother’s family. During the day many 
friends called to express their regrets and say 
farewell to Anna—and yet one who had 
been wont to call most frequently—came 
not. 

As the evening wore on Anna often caught 
herself casting an anxious glance towards 
the door, and sometimes too, the tell-tale 
color would suffuse her cheek, while she 
could scarce suppress a sigh of disappoint- 
ment when greeting her successive visitors. 
The quick eye of Alice had not failed to 
note her cousin’s restlessness, and she not 
unfrequently made some laughing allusion 
to the agitating effect Anna’s adieux seemed 
to produce. Then too she would wonder if 
this one were not the last to come, tantalizing- 
ly forbearing to express surprise at Ernest’s 
non-appearance, although she felt confident 
Anna was wondering at it all the time. 

It had now become quite late—too late 
for any more visitors to be expected, and 
the family sat together awaiting Mr.Stanley’s 
return from his office. He came at length, 
and after chatting a short time together it 
was prudently suggested that the expectant 
travellers should retire to rest, preparatory 
to the fatigues of the ensuing day. As Mr. 
Stanley was leaving the parlor, he suddenly 
drew a letter from his pocket, which he 
handed to Anna, remarking that he got it 
during the day at the post office. She very 
quietly took it, and hurried off to her own 
apartment to seek in rest, and retirement, 
an opiate for her excited spirits. Curiosity 
however soon called her attention to the 
letter, the direction of which was in a hand 
writing unknown toher. Breaking the seal, 
she found to her surprise that it was a com- 
munication from Ernest Wentworth ; to all 
appearance written hastily—as if abruptly :— 

‘You will doubtless be surprised, Miss 
Eastland, at this step on my part, but I am 
prevented from calling in person to bid you 
adieu—and it perhaps is well—for I feel 
that it might require more self-command 
that I could summon at sucha crisis. 

‘‘T may well believe, Miss Anna, that my 
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eagerness in seeking your society, as my 
too evident pleasure when in it, could not 
have been altogether unmarked by your 
ready perception. And you may form some 
faint idea of my drear desolation, at the 
thought of your leaving—so soon—and for 
so long. 

“This may startle, yet donot, I beg, let it 
offend you until I offer its apology. When 
first | became aware of the extent of happi- 
ness afforded by your presence—aye, of my 
absolute necessity for that presence, I re- 
solved to subdue at once such a partiality— 
or if that were impossible, to conceal it from 
every eye; feeling and knowing that I was 
all unworthy, and even in no wordly respect 
justifiable in asking such a boon as a return 
of this sentiment. 

“ But at this juncture, the eve of your de- 
parture to your distant home, with soremote 
and uncertain a prospect for any renewal of 
our association, feeling has overcome all pru- 
dential scruples, and I cannot suffer you to 
go without giving it some expression even 
in this imperfect and hurried manner: And 
now may I only venture to ask some evi- 
dence, however slight, that [ have not in- 
curred your lasting displeasure by the pre- 
sumption. 

E. WENTWORTH.” 

Anna read and re-read these unexpected 
lines, breathing a sentiment of deep devo- 
tion, in a tone candid and manly, yet so 
self-depreciating and despondent. 

She felt too that she must now admit to 
herself that she was but too well pleased 
at such a disclosure from such a person, and 
yet how truly unprepared for it! 

With what intuitive perception which sel- 
dom leads a woman to err in matters of the 
heart, Anna had long believed that Ernest 
was far from indifferent; yet knowing as 
she did, his character and situation she had 
not encouraged the idea that he would have 
confessed it so soon—if ever. 

After the first emotions of surprise had 
subsided, she began to revolve in her mind 
what course to adopt. 

Upon looking into her heart, she was al- 
most frightened to find how much her feel- 
ings were interested, and yet could she tell 
him—and so suddenly? Still it would be 
unkind to leave no word of parting and re- 





membrance; but what word should she 
choose, simply neither approving, nor disap- 
proving his communication ? 

The longer she pondered, the more unde- 
cided did she feel as to what ought to be 
done in the matter: at length exhausted 
from the unwonted excitement of the days, 
she fell asleep without having formed any 
plan whatever. 

It was late when she awoke next morning, 
with scarce time for a hasty toilette before 
the summons to breakfast. They were to 
leave immediately after; but in the haste 
and confusion of departure she retreated to 
her own apartment, and penned a few hur- 
ried lines 10 Ernest, which might not leave 
him quite to despair. Not knowing what 
other disposition to make at this juncture, 
she left the note directed to Wentworth with 
her cousin Alice. 

The last farewells were exchanged, and 
Mr. Eastland and Anna left the city for 
their retired country home. 


CHAPTER IV. 





“Passing away 
Is stamped on all we love!” 

For many hours Anna was too sad to enter 
into conversation with her father, but feeling 
at length that it was selfish to be thus wholly 
engrossed with her own thoughts, she now 
began to make more particular enquiries 
about her home, and of all that had occurred 
during her absence. She learned to her 
great distress, and what her father had hith- 
erto tenderly concealed from her, that her 
mother, whose health had always been deli- 
cate, was evidently rapidly declining. It 
cost much pain to communicate these sad 
tidings, but Mr. Eastland felt that it would be 
but mistaken kindness, only to postpone till 
the hour of meeting, the shock that he well 
knew his wife’s altered appearance would 
occasion her affectionate daughter. 

Sadly and quietly they pursued the re- 
mainder of their journey, and Anna was 
soon sobbing on the bosom of her beloved 
mother, who had now become too feeble to 
leave her room. 

The balmy genial air of spring, however, 
so much revived the invalid, that her fond 
friends almost flattered themselves that she 
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might still be spared many years to them. 
In this hope Anna and her father began im- 
mediately to make preparations for a summer 
tour to the Virginia Springs, trusting that the 
trip would aid much to facilitate Mrs. East- 
land’s restoration. 

Since her return from the city, Anna had 
been so entirely absorbed with her suffering 
parent, that she had found very little time 
for turning her thoughts and attention to 
other things. She and Alice had occasion- 
ally exchanged letters, but Alice’s epistles 
were rather unsatisfactory—filled for the 
most part with descriptions of dress, beaux, 
and the ‘numerous parties and places of 
amusement she was attending. Ernest she 
never mentioned, and Anna almost despaired 
of ever hearing anything concerning him, or 
the hastily written note she had left in Alice’s 
keeping. With her parents she soon left 
home for the various watering places in the 
western part of the State where, finding that 
Mrs. Eastland improved beyond their most 
sanguine expectations, they tarried most of 
the summer. 

Upon their return late in the month of 
September, she found a letter from Alice 
awaiting her, which had arrived several 
weeks before. It was long, giving more gen- 
era: information than usual. It told of her 
betrothal to Mr. Danvers—of the many hand- 
some presents her wealthy lover had already 
made her, and of the visions of splendor she 
was indulging for the future. Frederick 
Warner had married Kate Sutherland, out of 
pure spite she believed—and it was said each 
had been sadly disappointed in the wealth of 
the other. Then the heartless girl told how 
poor Fred was giving himself up to dissipa- 
tion, and how much she congratulated her- 
self upon her own fortunate escape. Ernest 
Wentworth had gone to Europe. The letter 
closed by begging that Anna would officiate 
as bridemaid at her nuptials, which it had 
been arranged were to take place in the 
fall. 

Anna was much surprised at the various 
contents of this letter, and not a little so at 
Ernest’s departure on a foreign tour. True 
she had often heard him express a wish, or 
intention, to travel through Europe, but had 
not supposed he would go sosoon. And now 
she felt more and more at a loss to ac- 





count for his strange silence towards herself. 

As the autumn advanced Mrs. Eastland 
again evinced symptoms of debility and dis- 
ease, and it was soon evident to her friends, 
that their fears had only been lulled by one 
of those flattering respites with which con- 
sumption so often deludes its victims. She 
seemed passing away from them calmly and 
peacefully ;— 

“ As fades a summer cloud away, 
As sinks the gale when storms are o’er. 


As gently shuts the eye of day, 
As dies a wave along the shore.” 


And at the close of a chill November day, 
when another letter arrived from Alice, beg- 
ging her cousin’s presence at her wedding 
the ensuing week, it found her watching be- 
side the couch of her dying mother. 

The last sad rites of the solemn funeral 
were performed, and Anna and her father 
were left alone in their desolate home, from 
which the purest light of domestic love was 
to them forever extinguished. 

She endeavored to control and subdue her 
own distress, that she might be better enabled 
to comfort and soothe the deep grief of her 
sorrowing parent.- A settled melancholy 
seemed to have overcast his spirit. And it 
was now that she felt the power of that 
strengthening and sustaining religion which 
had been early inculcated by her who was 
gone ; and of which Anna and her father had 
a short time previous made a profession. 
They were not left comfortless, for he who 
is a ‘‘stronghold in time of trouble,’ was 
with them. 

A few months after Mrs. Eastland’s death, 
Anna’s father called her to his bedside, tell- 
ing her that she must now be the companion 
of his cares. He informed her that he had 
on that morning received a letter from her 
uncle, who was suddenly involved in great 
pecuniary distress, and now asked his assis- 
tance ; that this was not the first time such 
a demand had been made: and Mr. Eastland 
now disclosed to her amazement, that he be- 
lieved his brother to be irretrievably in debt, 
and that he, himself, had not only frequently 
lent him considerable sums of money, but 
had also become his security for a large 
amount. 

Mr. Eastland and his daughter conversed 
long upon the subject, and although it pained 
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him to come to such a conclusion, yet he felt 
that it was his duty not to refuse Mr. Stan- 
ley’s request. The latter soon declared his 
inability to meet the demands of his creditors, 
and his property was sold at a great sacri- 
fice. 

And now, when too late, did Mr. Eastland 
experience the unhappy effects of his indis- 
creet kindness. The bulk of his own prop- 
erty he found must go to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities ; and it would be necessary for 
himself and Anna to resign their comfortable 
residence, and seek some humbler home. 
All these things bore heavily upon his al- 
ready drooping spirit, and Anna soon became 
aware that her father was actually sinking 
beneath his accumulated misfortunes. 

They had not yet left that home where 
they had known so much of sorrow, when 
one evening Mr. Eastland called his daugh- 
ter to the couch, to which he was now almost 
entirely confined, and putting an arm around 
her waist, drew her closer to his side say- 
ing— 

« Anna, my love, I am well aware that my 
days are numbered—the sands of life are 
nearly spent, and you will soon be left alone. 
For myself, I have through the grace of God, 
hopes of happiness beyond the grave, and a 
blessed re-union with your sainted mother, 
but you, my daughter, will be left penniless 
in the world, and this is what embitters my 
dying hours.” 

“Oh father! father!’’ cried the deeply 
agitated Anna, “ do not talk so; say you will 
try to live for my sake—my hands will never 
weary working for your support, and we may 
yet spend many happy hours together, do! 
not, I entreat, talk of leaving me alone!” 

‘Tt is His will my child who ‘doeth all 
things well ;’ seek Him then who has prom- | 
ised that ‘when father and mother forsake, | 
I will take thee up.’ Compose yourself, my | 
dear child, and listen to what I am about to 
propose. I have been thinking while J lay | 
here to-day, that you can perhaps find a| 
pleasant home with your aunt in Philadel-' 
phia, and it is my desire that you write im-| 
mediately, apprizing her of your misfortune. | 
Will you not comply with your father’s last 
wishes, my daughter ?”’ 

She was too much agitated to reply, but 








tenderly kissing her father, amid sobs and 


tears left the room to do his bidding. Not 
wishing to remain long from her father in 
his feeble condition, she hastily wrote a few 
lines begging her aunt to come to them with- 
out delay. 

Mr. Eastland sank rapidly, and in a few 
more days was numbered with the dead. As 
a sufficient time had not elapsed to allow Mrs. 
Howard to reach Clifton, Anna, though 
overcome with grief, was obliged to rouse 
herself to attend to the sad duties of the 
funeral. It was well perhaps that she was 
thus compelled to exert herself, since it al- 
lowed less time for indulging her own feel- 
ings, now almost bordering on despair. 

Mrs Howard accompanied by her son Wal- 
ter, a youth near Anna’s own age, arrived 
the day after, and her considerate kindness, 
and tender sympathies, greatly soothed the 
heart of the lone orphan. 


(To be concluded in the February No.) 





EVE, TWILIGHT AND NIGHT. 


BY M. LL- W. H. 


The flaming banners of the West, 
Have parted far and wide, 

And o’er the space that lies between, 
Light golden fleeces glide, 

As snowy swans are sometimes seen 


Upon a silver tide. 


A glow is on the beechen woods, 
The purple twilight falls, 

Like slumber soft o’er earth and sea, 
And Ardolph’s shattered walls,— 
’Neath which the stream melodiousl y 


Unto the echo calls. 


The moon doth climb with gentle grace 
The mountain’s steepy height, 

And myriad stars are thronging past 
Upon the watcher’s sight, 

A halo as from Heaven seems cast 
Around thy brow, O Night! 
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POLITICS IN THE PULPIT. 


The Rev. Charles Wadsworth of Philadelphia has re- 
cently printed a sermon, delivered on Thanksgiving Day, 
from which we give our readers the following extract, as 
showing how “ Politics in Religion” may be handled by 
a brilliant divine —[Ed. Mess. 


‘Governments have a moral character as 
patent and as paraded as the device on their 
banner folds. The elder Rome was an un-, 
scrupulous robber. The elder Greece was 
an exquisite voluptuary. Russia to-day is a 
sturdy and selfish churl. France is an ambi- 
tious and unprincipled man of fashion. Spain 
is a wasted and wrinkled and scorned cour- 
tesan, in the decay and decrepitude of her 
dissolute living. England is a cross breed 
between the Pharisee and the prize-fighter. 
And .4merica is a well trained yet most pas- 
sionate youth, of whom it is altogether a pro- 
blem whether the manhood be a fine Chris- 


tian gentleman or an unprincipled ruffian. 
* x * 


‘* While the great end of all legislation in 
regard of public vices should be—the pre- 
vention of crime and the reformation of the 
criminal, and so should be always character- 
ized by great moderation and mercy—never- 
theless, such legislation should be powerful 
and prompt; at once impartial in its applica- 
tion and unyielding in its enactments. It 
should be impartial in its application. And 
here, perhaps, more than elsewhere, in the 
short-coming of our criminal code. It bears 
unequally upon the castes of society. Its 
type is too truthfully a spider’s web, strong 
as a hempen cord around the wing of a poor 
fly; but weak as gossamer to the golden 
plumes of the humming-bird. It punishes 
without mercy the shivering beggar who 
makes theft of a coat to keep him from freez- 
ing ; but smiles graciously on the fraudulent 
bankrupt who, out of enormous robberies, 
can rear a palace of marble and crowd it 
with the magnificence of an oriental monarch. 
It is all iron to the poor drayman who hap- 
pens to jostle your carriage and mar a wheel 





or a panel; but only poppy and rose-leaf to 
Vou. XXI—8 


a titled commander who, in mad race upon 
the water, runs his bark into shipwreck— 
the ruthless murderer of your beloved ones. 
It has fetter and dungeon for the poor coiner 
who utters a spurious shilling; but only ot- 
toman and cologne for the swindling officials 
of a banking-house, flooding a whole land 
with utterances as worthless. Verily, the 
criminal jurisprudence of our times has the 
Pharisee’s moral conscience ; straining out 
with shuddering recoil the poor gnat of in- 
iguity, yet swallowing without shrug or con- 
tortion, hump and all, the whole monstrous 
ae Fe Pc 


‘‘Our eagle does guard jealously and well 
our civil rights. Let a man—lI care not how 
unknown—I care not how insignificant— 
from the banks of the Connecticut or the 
ridges of the Alleghanies—let him go abroa«| 
to the ends of the earth with merchandise for 
commerce, and with the stars and stripes 
waving over him—wo be unto the prince or 
potentate who dares to lay ruthless hands on 
one cord of his tent, or one ware of his traf- 
fic! Touch but his pilgrim staff, or his sandal 
shoon, or his scrip, or his garment, and then 
beware! The eagle! the eagle! How he 
swoops and screams! But now let this same 
man go abroad as a religious being, pitching 
his tent as a sanctuary for the living God, 
and opening therein his blessed Bible as brea« 
from heaven; and then let oppression rock 
his dwelling into dust, and burn his heavenly 
treasure into ashes, and alas for the eagle 
now! It will swoop you as gently as ‘ any 
sucking dove,’ and scream you as softly ‘as 
it were any nightingale.’ 


«And I say, shame, shame, on the eagle! 
thus to care for the meanest right, and neg- 
lect the noblest—thus to guard the small 
fraction of a man, but forget his whole man- 
hood. To sit as an omnipotent protector on 
a barber’s pole by the Rhine—and be scared 
from a heaven-pointing spire of God’s tem- 
ple in Italy. To flash his eyes in wrathful 
fire when men dare to shiver my wine flask— 
and doze like an owl in the sun when they 
tear away my Bible. Shame! shame! on 
the eagle! 


‘Our government has been great in its 
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ittle things. Like little Zaccheus, climbing 
into a tall sycamore tree, to show himself the 
chief of the tax gatherers, it has been a 
worthy ‘ publican,’ sitting amid the farthing 
boxes, at the receipt of custom. All praise 
unto our great statesmanship! We have 
made magnificent battle for codfish on the 
Banks—and guano in South America. We 
have blustered for the Black Warrior’s cot- 
ton in Cuba, and thundered with great guns 
for national honour at Greytown. We have 
bearded all Europe on the grand question of 
diplomatic costume, and maintained, in the 
face of all creation, our inalienable rights to 
wear either broadcloth, or velvet, or homes- 
pun, as we will, everywhere and always. 


_ “Glorious things are spoken of us! We 
are accomplishing feats of statesmanship, 
such as Washington never dreamed of. The 
‘stripes’—at least the stripes are belted 
broad dn our banners, be it as it may with 
‘the stars.’ Cesar, at least, ought to be sat- 
isfied. We have tithed all the meanest herbs 
of the earth in tribute to his treasury. The 
eagle has gathered straws for his eyrie, if he 
have not soared tothe sun. The Eagle! 
nay, henceforth paint me an Owl as the bla- 
zon on our banners. A bird that can see 
every reptile in the midnight, but not even 
Mont Blanc or Niagara in the blaze of the 
sun. Alas, alas for our greater things. ‘ Wo, 
wo unto us, for we tithe mint, and rue, and 
all manner of herbs, and pass over judg- 
ment and the love of God.’ 


‘“* We, a Christian people ! 


Ours, a reli- 
gious government ! 


We ‘keep God’s com- 


mandments!’ We, ‘have no other gods 
before Him!’ We, ‘ make no graven ima- 
ges!’ We, ‘take not the name of the Lord 


in vain!’ We, ‘keep the Sabbath holy !’ 
‘not coveting,’ nor ‘killing,’ nor ‘stealing,’ 
nor ‘committing adultery,’ nor ‘bearing 
false witness!’ Alas, alas, every specific 
precept of this Divine Law answers, in the 
headlong course of Young America, about 
the purpose of a hedge in a steeple-chase, 
to show with how high and daring a leap the 
horseman may go over it! Our national 
Christianity is astrongly distilled compound of 
the Mosaic and Levitical. Moses shivering 
the divine tables, and Aaron at work on the 
calf! And on the whole the divine law in 





the midst of us fares worse than did God’s 
holy ark, when the Philistines brought it on 
its way from Ebenezer to Ashdod. 


‘Oh! thou Eagle, hear the word of the 
Lord! Oh! thou Eagle! ‘Thy terrible- 
ness andthe pride of thy heart have deceived 
thee: thou that dwellest in the cleft of the 
rock, and holdest the height of the hill, and 
sayest in thine heart, who shall bring me 
down to the ground? Though thou set thy 
nest among the stars, thence will [ bring thee 
down, saith the Lord God Almighty ?” 

‘Oh! thou eagle! From the death-dust 
of every nation that hath gone down to the 
grave—from the sepulchres of Nineveh and 
Tyre, and Egypt and Edom, rise shadows 
for the plumes of thy wing, if thine eye 
look not full on the Great Son of Righteous- 
ness ! 


‘‘ We are met in times, never so solemn, 
never so momentous with magnificent and 
awful issues! If there be truth in the signs 
of the times, then is the Seventh Trumpet 
already on the angel’s lip—and the last of 
God’s vials lifted up over the nations—and 
already are there lightnings and thunderings, 
and great voices, and a sound as of the great 
hail falling from heaven! and as of the rush 
of every Island and mountain fleeing from 
the face of an angry God! 


‘The year we are now ending has been 
a year full of the power of the right arm of 
Omnipotence. Under other nations is al- 
ready awake and amove the great earthquake; 
and upon us, amid all our amazing mercies, 
there have fallen the seemings of a frownfrom 
the face of the Great Father. Ours have 
been a parched and blighted soil; the wide 
desolation of pestilence ; the awful calami- 
ties of a devouring ocean; the dark judg- 
ments consequent upon gigantic frauds and 
dishonesty, deranging and paralyzing our 
whole commercial machinery ; the grinding 
of our Golden God into powder, and the 
strewing it upon the water, till the whole 
land to-day is sick as Old Israel in the com- 
pelled drinking of its bitterness. 


‘¢ And what mean all these things, I say, 
but the shivering plume of the Seventh 


Angel, as he lifts the last trump and pours 
forth the last viol ?”’ 
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MY MOTHER. 


The fount from whieh my being flowed— 
The calm pure fount of life and love,— 
he star that o’er my cradle glowed, 
And beamed my boyhood’s path above,— 
Have ceased from earth,—and lonely now, 
Oh mother! o’er thy grave I bow! 


From childhood’s dawn to manhood’s hour, 
Thy tender love was still my guide; 

It nurtured first the opening flower, 
And all mine infant wants supplied : 

Yes, every life-pulse of my heart 

Drew from thy breast its vital part! 


What visions of mine early years, 
What scenes of love, what sounds of joy, 
What prayers, caresses, smiles and tears, 
What counsels to the wayward boy, 
Now swim before my careworn eyes, 
While bending where my mother lies ! 


Her high pale brow, her patient smile, 
Her lips where tenderest kisses hung, 
Her graceful form, though bent awhile, 
So queenly when her life was young,— 
All pass athwart my throbbing brain, 
And bring her image baek again! 


I see her by my father’s side, 
In holiest love and union blest ; 
I see them smiling in the pride, 
On happy children ’round them pressed, 
And now with fond parental care, 
They kneel in morn and evening prayer! 


Oh, she was all that’s brightest—best— 
So “ pure in heart,” so rich in mind,— 
Of every social worth possessed,— 
By every Christian grace refined— 
Faultless she filled her part below, 
And passed where only such may go! 


She’s passed to heaven—but oh, how dark 
The sky from which her smile has gone! 
No star now lives to guide my bark,— 
No fount to cheer my spirit on. 
Yet, till my life shall cease to be, 
Her memory shall abide with me! 


A. B. Merk. 


Cditors Gable. 


Once again in the sanctum, the Editor of the 
Messenger offers his New Year’s salutations to the 
public, and resumes with real satisfaction that 
regular intercourse with the readers of the maga- 
zine, which has been some time interrupted by his 
European rambles. The Messenger is now in its 
twenty-first year, and as the oldest work of its 


kind in the United States, with the exception of 
the Knickerbocker, (which is about six months its 
senior,) it deserves the generous support of the 
educated classes of the country. More especially 
does it merit the hearty encouragement of the 
Southern people, whose literary exponent it has 
sought to be, and whose institutions it has always 
ably defended. Yet we deem it proper to tell the 
Southern people that for years past, the Messen- 
ger has met with only the most meagre patronage, 
and now stands in urgent need of enlarged means, 
or it must share the fate of other similar works 
that have preceded it and perished. Harper’s 
Magazine has probably five times as many sub- 
seribers South of the Potomac, though articles of 
very questionable character find ready admission 
to its pages, and even Putnam’s Monthly, which 
has recently outraged the entire slayeholding por- 
tion of the Union by lending itself to the extrem- 
est views of the abolitionists, has a larger circu- 
lation among slaveholders. Facts of this sort 
would seem to indicate that the people of the 
South are not merely indifferent to their own lit- 
erary journals which spring out of, and uphold 
their social system, but prefer to foster those of 
the North whose aim it is to bring that social sys- 
tem to destruction. We hope we will not be ac- 
cused of ill-natured repinings when we say that 
this is cruelly unjust. But if it be so, we only 
wish to know it for certain. Wecan not afford to 
keep up the Messenger merely as a matter of sen- 
timent, and if it be the will of Southerners, of 
Virginians, that it should cease to exist, discredi- 
table as this would be to our section of the coun- 
try, we acquiesce. 

Meanwhile let us inform those kind and tried 
friends of the magazine whose names remain on 
the Messenger books with no unpaid subscription 
against them, that fur the year 1855 we shall en- 
deayor to provide a literary entertainment in all 
respects equal to what has been given in former 
years. It is a proud consciousness for the Editor 
to know that the stinted support the Messenger 
has received, during his connection with it, is in 
no manner attributable to the character of its 
materiel, since many of the most successful books 
which the press has put forth of late were origi- 
nally written for its pages. The Meveries of a 
Bachelor, Tuckerman’s Characteristics of Litera- 
ture, and The Flush Times of Alabama were quite 
as pathetic, discriminative and witty when pub- 
lished in our co'umns as when issued in book form, 
though the public unfortunately did not think so. 
Au reste, we have still a list of contributors em- 
bracing some of the best writers in the land, and 
we shall omit no exertion to maintain the good 
repute of the Sourmern Literary Messencer to 
the last. 





And now, good readers, a Happy New Year! 
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Tue Rerusrican Court, or American Society in the 
Days of Washington. By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. 
With twenty-one portraits of distinguished Women. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1854. 


The deluge of pseudo-philanthropic stories and sickly 
romances which, since the advent of Mrs. Stowe’s “ Un- 
cle ‘Tom’s Cabin,” has overrun the Northern press, and 
the apparent avidity with which this sort of “ machine lit- 
erature”’ is received by the public, have not deterred some 
sterling writers from producing works of untainted and 
standard excellence. Among the latter for the present 
season, “ The Republican Court,” by Dr. Rufus W. Gris- 
wold, is preéminent. 

Any volume from the pen of this learned and accom- 
plished author, will find a first place in the literature of 
our country. The well-earned reputation of Dr. Gris- 
wold among m?n of letters guarantees so much in ad- 
vance: and the present work fully justifies our assertion. 
We purpose, at as great length as our space permits, to 
call the attention of our readers to this fascinating publi- 
cation, 

The Republican Court is a delineation of American 
Society in the days of Washington. It affords the best 
illustration of the manners of those times, and pictures 
with truthfulness the characteristics of the eminent per- 
sons who figured in an age the most important and extra- 
ordinary in our history. 

The magnitude of the undertaking is comprehended at 
once. It is a subject which genius alone cannot compass, 
for with the embellishments of fancy it must unite histo- 
rical truth. It requires patient labor, research and the 
warrant of authorities. What is written must be well 
weighed—for it has to stand a severe test. With this the 
author appears properly impressed. His strict adhe- 
rence to truth, in those portions of the work of which all 
students of American history can judge, is valuable evi- 
denc® of a similar fidelity in other parts of which we are 
not s» well able to judge, not having the facilities with 
which the author has been furnished. Besides a large 
collection of authorities which Dr. Griswold possesses 
in his extensive collection, he says that he has two thou- 
sand unpublished private letters, of which some three 
hundred were written by Washington, and great numbers 
by Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Cushing, Mrs, Pinckney, 
the families of Wolcott, McKean, Livingston, Boudinot, 
Willing and others. 

In our judgment, Dr. Griswold will gain more extended 
fame by this, his latest work, than by any other that he 
has written. Although he tells us it was prepared when 
his health was so feeble that at one time he thought 
he would not have strength to finish it, (and actual- 
ly was obliged to call in the assistance of another to 
write the second chapter,) we find no evidence of fee- 
bleness in any part or portion of the book. With Dr. 
Griswold it must have been a labor of love. The peru- 
sal of authorities—of mauuscripts—nay, the very hand- 
ling of those old and sacred letters, must have inspired 
him with enthusiasm for his subject. He has infused into 
the whole composition both elegance of style and purity 
of language. He has made of it in every particular a 
highly finished and artistic performance, without the 





slightest departure from facts and without any coloring 
of incidents. In short, he has given us the most inter- 
esting and fascinating book that has appeared for many 
years. 

The volume opens at the end of the war, when Wash- 
ington was about leaving New York. The parting with 
his officers at Francis’s tavern in that city is eloquently 
described. “I cannot come to each of you,” said the 
chief to his assembled warriors, “I cannot come to each 
of you to take my leave, but shall be obliged if each of 
you will come to me and take me by the hand.” This 
and his public audience with Congress, the author calls 
scenes among the most impressive in human history. 

We quote the following from the concluding portion of 
the first chapter: 


“Washington, meanwhile, surrounded by his family 
and friends, was busy with his long neglected private af- 
fairs, and with great plans for the improvement and ex- 
tension of inland navigation, until the meeting of the Con- 
vention fer forming the Federal Constitution, of which 
he reluctantly consented to be a member. In the begin- 
ning of 1784 he wrote to Lafayette, ‘At length, my dear 
Marquis, I am become a private citizen on the banks of 
the Potomac; and under the shadow of my own vine and 
my own fig tree, free from the bustle of a camp, and the 
busy scenes of public life, [ am solacing myself with 
those tranquil enjoyments, of which the soldier, who is 
ever in pursuit of fame—the statesman whose watchful 
days and sleepless nights are spent in devising schemes 
to promote the welfare of his own, or perhaps the ruin of 
other countries, as if this globe was insufficient for us all, 
and the courtier, who is always watching the counte- 
nance of his prince, in hopes of catching a gracious smile, 
can have very little conception. I have not only retired 
from all public employments, but I am retiring within 
myself, and shall be able to view the solitary walk, and 
tread the paths of private life, with a heartfelt satisfac- 
tion. Envious of none, I am determined to be pleased 
with all; and this, my dear friend, being the order of my 
march, I will move gently down the stream of life until 
I sleep with fathers.’ In the following August Lafayette 
revisited this country and passed two weeks with the 
chief at Mount Vernon; and when he was gone Wash- 
ington set off on horseback to see his lands in the West- 
ern country, travelling in this way nearly seven hundred 
miles along the routes of his earlier military experiences, 
to the scene of Braddock’s defeat, at Fort Du Quesne. 
What a marvellous book, could they have been recorded, 
would have been the hero’s reveries and dreams, thus 
wandering between his own great history and germina- 
ting empires in which ‘the free spirit of mankind at 
length’ should ‘ throw its fetters off.’ After his return he 
again saw Lafayette, who had accomplished an extensive 
tour through the Northern States, and been every where 
greeted with fit public honors. When at last they turned 
from each other, at Annapolis, to which place Washing- 
ton accompanied his departing friend, he writes, ‘I often 
asked myself, as our carriages separated, whether that 
was the last sight 1 should ever have of you? and though 
I wished to say No, yet my fears answered Yes. I called 
to mind the days of my youth, and found they had long 
since fled to return no more; that I was now descending 
the hill I had been fifty-two years in climbing, and that 
though I was blessed with a good constitution, I was of 
a short-lived family, and might soon expect to be entomb- 
ed in the mansion of my fathers. These thoughts dark- 
ened the shades, and gave a gloom to the picture, and 
consequently to my prospect of seeing you again. But 
I will not repine; I have had my day.’ It was in- 
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deed the last meeting of Lafayette and Washington; but|of South Carolina to agree the proposal, and he, with 
the Chief had not yet lived his day; stormy or dark or) Cristopher Gadsden and Thomas Lynch, were appointed 


splendid, thus much of it was but the morning, and now | 
he was resting, not in its night, but in its calm though 
clouded noon; and new toils, different and not less glori- 
ous, awaited him before the serenely magnificent setting 
of his sun, and the completion of the vast proportions of 
his character, so that it should not stand alone forthe ad- 
miration, but for the loving and reverent amazement of 
the world. 

With Governor Clinton of New York, Washington pro- 
posed buying the mineral springs at Saratoga, but some- 
thing prevented. His old companions in arms, in France, 
were very anxious that he should spend a winter in Paris, 
but he declined. As often as he was called away from 
home the admiring and grateful people greeted him with 
the firing of cannon and the ringing of bells, but he re- 
ceived all honors modestly, and all evidences of affection 
gratefully. Houdon came from France to model his sta- 
tue, and Pine from England to paint his portrait, and 
Mount Vernon was thronged with illustrious guests from 
many nations, eager to become personally acquainted with 
the greatest of men, who passed his days and nights with- 
out a thought or fancy of ambition, in the cultivation of 
his farm—the happiest of men as well as the greatest. 
There is nothing in all history more respectable, more 
dignified, or more wonderful, considering the common in- 
firmities of human nature, than those four years of Wash- 
ington’s retirement and repose, between the Revolution 
and the Convention for forming the federal constitution, 
in which, as if it were a matter of course, he was called 
to preside.” 





Dr. Griswold, in the preface before alluded to, claims 
particular merit for the next chapter, which is entitled 
“The Convention.” This is the one, for the preparation 
of which he is indebted to an “eminent man of letters.” 
Who this anonymous /it/erateur is we cannot guess, but, 
certes, he has not added to the attraction of the volume. 
On the contrary we much prefer Dr. Grisweld by him- 
self; for really this is the only chapter to which critical 
exception can, to any extent, be taken. We might, 
if we would, allude particularly to the bad taste displayed 
in off-hand descriptions of some of the celebrated person- 
ages who formed that memorable Convention, which 
framed the Constitution. But we let it pass. 

After giving us many and lengthened pictures of the 
Northern celebrities of that body, the writer comes to por- 
tray those of the South. There is rather a happy allu- 
sion to George Washington, one of the delegates from 
Virginia, whom he does not presume to describe. “ We 
can only belittle him,’by praising him as we would another 
man,” he says, and says truly. How proudly did Vir- 
ginia stand represented that day, by her son, the idol of 
all the States—of all American hearts ! 

The following sketch of Jon Rutledge of South Car- 
olina is well done, and is free from the criticism we have 
just hinted at. 


“ But let me call your attention to John Rutledge, of 


South Carolina, an able and most accomplished gentle- 
man. He is of Irish descent on the father’s side, though 
a native of the State which he here represents. He 
studied Jaw in the Temple, London, and returning to 
Charleston, commenced practice, so far back as 1761. 
He is very eloquent, and at once rose to the first rank 
in his profession. When Massachusetts, in 1764, pro- 
posed to the other provinces to appoint committees to 
meet in a Congress, as one step towards cementing an 


representatives. He was the youngest of the three, and 
probably the youngest member of the Congress which 

met in New-York in 1765. He was but some twenty- 
seven years old. The North, at that time, knew but 

little of the South; its inhabitants were supposed to be 
indolent and luxurious, and, at any rate, but little was 
expected from such a seeming stripling as John Rut- 
ledge ; he spoke, and sober and thoughtful old men were 
surprised into admiration and respect by the eloquence 
of the young representative from South Carolina. His 
power over his constituents is very great. When news 
of the Boston port-bill reached Charleston, expresses 
were sent over the State to call a general meeting of the 
inhabitants. They came, and it was easy to induce them 
to appoint delegates toa general Congress; but there 
came propositions to instruct them how far they might 
go in supporting the Bostonians. John Rutledge rose in 
all his might; his subject was, ‘No instructions to the 
representatives,’ but full authority to exercise the dis- 
cretion, and a pledge, to the men of New England, that 
South Carolina would, to thedeath, stand by all her dele- 
gates promised for her. Some one in opposition asked 
what should be done if the delegates made an improper 
use of this large grant of power? With an energy of 
manner which was in itself as forcible as an argument, 
the clear sound of his voice rose above the listening audi- 
tory, and rung out in his short words, full alike of decis- 
ion and honesty, “ Hang them.” The impression was 
irresistible, and the delegates went without directions as 
to their conduct, ready to help Boston to the full extent 
of their ability. John Rutledge was one of those dele- 
gates. Washington cherished always the highest esti- 
mate of his virtues, and he referred to him, while he him- 
self was a member of that body, as the greatest orator 
in the Continental Congress. He has served his State in 
her highest offices ; she has unbounded confidence in his 
patriotism, talents, decision, and firmness, and has now 
sent him to assist in making him a constitution. 


The chapters following “The Convention” are taken 
up with descriptions of “ The Inauguration” of Washing- 
ton as first President under the Constitution—Society in 
“ New York Metropolitan” and in Philadelphia—and the 
President's tours in the East and the South. 

It is delightful to read of the social lives of thuse great 
and glorious persons who formed “the Republican 
Court.” It is a privilege to be let into their home circles, 
to see them at their domestic gatherinzs, their dinners— 
their balls—for seeing them tnus we learn to love them 
more. 

Mrs. Washington did not come to New York from 
Mount Vernon with her husband. He preceded her by a 
short time. On her arrival, although it was not custo- 
mary with the President to give formal invitations, yet on 
that day—Vice President Adams, Governor Clinton—the 
Count de Moustier, Don Diego Gardogin, Mr. Jay, Gene- 
ral Arthur St. Clair, Senators Langdon, Wingate, Izard 
and Few, and Mr. Muhlenberg speaker of the House of 
Representatives, dined at his table en famille. As there 
was no Clergyman present Washington himself said 
grace. He dined on a boiled leg of mutton. It was his 
custom to eat of only one dish. After the dessert a sim- 
ple glass of wine was offered to each of the guests, and 
when it was drunk the President rose, all the company 
following his example, and repaired to the drawing room, 
whence every one departed as he chose, without the least 





union, it was John Rutledge who induced the Assembly 





ceremony. Such simplicity was worthy of the Chief of 
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our early Republic, and of what our Republic has since 
become. 

The President on every Tuesday afternoon received all 
persons that chose to call upon him ; and on every Friday 
evening the drawing rooms of the Presidential residence 
were opened from eight till ten o’clock for visits to Mrs. 
Washington, at which the chief was always present. 
These assemblages were marked by as little ostentation 
or restraint as the ordinary intercourse of respectable cir- 
cles. They were accessible to the families of persons 
connected with the government, to distinguished stran- 
gers, and indeed to all men and women whose social po- 
sition entitled them to a recognition to a polite and culti- 
vated society, while they furnished opportunities for visits 
of civility and courtesy by the more intimate friends of 
the President and his household. 

We would be glad had we the space to quote the long 
and deserved notice of Mr. Bingham of Philadelphia, 
whose reputation for distinction and influence is found in 
that city as fresh almost at the end of half a century as 
at its beginning—but we must conclude with one more 
extract, which we could not pass over. It is taken from 
the chapter entitled “ The Southern Tour.” 


“Charleston at this period was the seat of a refined and 
generous hospitality, and in social elegance was far in 
advance of any other city in the Southern States. Al- 
ways conservative, her inhabitanis were slow to admit 
any innovations in manners, and the tasteful and rich 
costumes of the middle of the century were still worn 
therefore by the more respected classes, though numerous 
modifications had been generally adopted in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. Milliners and tailors correspon- 
ded directly with the inventors of dresses in London and 
Paris, and had little regard for the taste of oar Republican 
Court. Women preferred the French fashions, and often 
improved upon them. But Dr. Ramsay assures us that 
they rarely had resolution enough to foliow their own 
correct ideas in originating styles entirely new. Gentle- 
men were partial to blue, the product of their staple indi- 
go, and most of them had at all times at least one coat of 
that color. Pantaloons had been introduced and were 
now worn by some ofthe younger men, but in a few years 
they were entirely laid aside and breeches again adopted, 
notwithstanding the superior fitness of the more modern 
garment for so warm a climate. A keen sensibility on 
points of personal honor gave rise to frequent duels, so 
that more took place in South Carolina, than in all the 
nine States north of Maryland, but it was regarded as a 
consequence of this practice that there was a pervading 
propriety and courtesy in society. Drunkenness, we 
have the authority of Dr. Ramsay for believing, ‘ might 
be called an endemic vice’ there, and he finds for it an 
apology in the qualities of the atmosphere. Periodical 
races, hunting and fishing, and luxurious and protracted 
dinners, occupied the attention of old and young, while 
in dancing and music there was a more common profi- 
ciency than in any other part of the country. The Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt observed that from the 
hour of four in the afternoon the people of Charleston 
rarely thought of anything but pleasure and amusement; 
they had two gaming houses, and both were constantly 
full; many of the inhabitants having been abroad, had 
acquired a greater knowledge of European manners and 
a stronger partiality to them than were found in the north 
and foreign modes of life were consequently more preva- 
lent. The women were more lively than he had seen 
elsewhere, and took a greater share in the commerce of 
society, but without any lessening of modesty or deli- 
cate propriety in their behavior. They were interesting 


and agreeable, but perhaps not quite so handsome as 
those of Philadelphia. The President arrived in Charles- 
ton on Monday, the second day of May. A twelve- 
oared barge, manned by thirteen captains of American 
ships, conveyed him, with several of the most distin- 
guished gentlemen of the State, from Hadrill’s Point, 
and accompanying barges, containing a band with instru- 
ments, and singers, greeted him with triumphal airs and 
songs, whilst a large procession of gaily caparisoned 
boats gave to the river a brilliant and beautiful appear- 
ance. On landing he was received by Governor Pinck- 
ney, the attendants and wardens of the city, the society 
of the Cincinatti, and the military of the district, all of 
whom attended his procession, amid the ringing of bells, 
the firing of cannon, and the acclamations of the people, 
first to the Exchange, where he was welcomed in a for- 
mal address, and then to the house prepared for his re- 
ception. 

He remained in Charleston a week, and every day re- 

ceived evidences of the affectionate admiration and res- 
pect of the people. The merchants were foremost in 
rendering him honor. In their address to him they said, 
* Were it possible for your fellow citizens to omit doing 
justice to your merits, the testimony of other nations 
would evince their neglect or ingratitude—the whole 
world concurring in the same opinion of you. 
Sensible of the numerous blessings our country has de- 
rived from your wise and judicious administration, we 
feel animated with the most lively sentiments of gratitude 
towards you: suffer us, then, to represent to you the 
feelings with which we are impressed, by assuring you 
that we yield to none in sincere respect and attachment 
to your person ; and we earnestly implore the Almighty 
Father of the universe long to preserve a life so valuable 
and dear to the people over whom you preside.’ He an- 
swered, ‘ Your congratulations on my arrival in South 
Carolina, enhanced by the affectionate manner in which 
they are offered, are received with the most grateful sen- 
sibility. Flattered by the favorable sentiments you ex- 
press of my ‘endeavors to be useful to our country, I de- 
sire to assure you of my constant solicitude for its welfare, 
and of my particular satisfaction in observing the advan- 
tages which accrue to the highly deserving citizens of this 
State from the operations of the general government. I 
am not less indebted to you for your expressions of per- 
sonal attachment and respect; they receive my best 
thanks, and induce my most sincere wishes for your pro- 
fessional propriety, and your individual happiness.’ 

“On Wednesday evening he attended the corporation 
ball, at which there were more than two hundred and 
fifty women, many of whom wore sashes and ribbons 
emblazoned with his portrait and with appropriate in- 
scriptions. He entered the room with Governor Pinck- 
ney, Senators Izard and Butler, and several other public 
characters, and after being seated a few moments arose, 
and passing round the rapidly formed circle, saluted 
every lady, ‘which gave particular satisfaction, as every 
one was anxious to have a good view of him.’ The City 
Hall was elegantly decorated for the occasion. The 
pillars were re-entwined with laurels and flowers, and 
the walls festooned with banners and adorned with pic- 
tures. 

“On Thursday he dined with a large party at Governon 
Pinckney’s, and in the evening attended a eoncert by the 
Saint Cecilia Society, at which there was even a greater 
display of beauty and elegance than at the corporation 
ball. 

“On Friday he dined with Major Pierce Butler, and 
on Saturday was entertained with great splendor by the 
merchants at the Ecxhange. Among the invited guests 





were the Governor, [the senators and representatives of 
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the State in Congress; the attendant and wardens of the 
city, resident officers of the National and State gevern- 
ments, members of the South Carolina legislature for the 
Charleston district, and the clergy of every denomination. 
The toast of the President was, ‘ The commercial inter- 
ests of Cherleston;’ and after he retired, the company 
drank with great enthusiasm, ‘The President of the 
United States ; long may he live to enjoy the praises of a 
grateful people.’ The President left the Exchange at 
eight o’clock, and proceeded to the City Hall, to view 
the exhibition of fire-works. He afterwards rode with 
Mr. Izard to the houses of several gentleman, before re- 
turning to his lodgings. 

“ On Sunday he attended divine service, in the morning 
and afternoon, and dined in a private manner with Gene- 
ral Moultrie.” 


We confess to have derived the liveliest pleasure as 
well as much valuable instruction from the perusal of this 
work. The interest to the reader is so continually kept 
up that no one who has commenced it, can possibly lay 
it down till it is finished. Besides its literary merit, the 
volume is rendered still more attractive by its illustra- 
tions, (being twenty-one exquisitely engraved portraits 
of distinguished women after paintings by Stuart, Trum- 
bull &c.,) and the superb manner in which it is produced 
by the publishers. 





Sournwarp Ho! ASpell of Sunshine. By W. Gilmore 
Simms, Esq. New York: Redfield. 1854. [From 
James Woodnouse. 

“ Southward ho! 
As the waves flow, as the winds blow, 
Spread free the sunny sail, let us go, friends, go!” 


is Mr. Simms’ motto, and the best criticism of this enter- 
taining volume would be the simple declaration that every 
thing about itis Southern. It is scarcely necessary, how- 
ever, to tell the readers of the Messenger that this is the 
character of Mr. Simms’ /as¢ volume ;—his first and all 
which followed it have brimmed and overflowed with the 
warmest, strongest and most enthusiastic devotion to the 
land of the South. This sentiment is so strong in the 
author of the “ Partisan,” and especially so strongly re- 
vealed in the work before us, that some of the pages of 
“ Southward Ho!” where refractor Northern gentlemen 
suffer argumentative destruction, are richly humorous, 
from the excess of Southern patriotism alone. We have 
a right, it is true, to take exception to Mr. Simms’ some- 
what extravagant caricature of the Virginian in his “ hours 
of ease” on the tavern porch, his feet on a barrel, his hand 
on a mint julep, and a cigar buried in the corner of his 
mouth, (it should have been a pipe,) but we are so glad 
to meet with an appreciative estimate of the Old Domin- 
ion and the genius of her sons that this is soon forgotten. 
The pages of the volume devoted to our soil are among 
the most pleasant in the book; especially do we recall 
a vivid picture of the valley of the Shenandoah, as true 
to nature as it is exquisite in painting. We claim te know 
something of those “ sweet fields,” and we here state for 
the benefit of those who have not explored the region, 
that it has nowhere been half as truly painted as in this 
vivid page of “ Southward Ho!” 


Mr. Simms’ description of Jamestown, and his coup - 


d@ oeil of the old days there are admirable. His “‘ Legend 
of Pecahontas”’ is facile princeps among the many poems 
on the same subject. So much for the Virginia portion 
of the volume, which is all we have yet been able to read, 
Of the numerous tales scattered throughout the vol. 





umes, after the manner of Signor Boccacio, we need not 
say much, and especially are not called on to reveal the 
“meaning of the mystery.”” Some of them are interest- 
ing, but we would have omitted the nameless story of 
Jamestown and the cargo of wives. We have spoken of 
this work: thus fully, because it deserves a wide pop- 
ularity especially in the South, which it treats of, and 
whose cause it espouses with admirable fervor. The 
work is worthy of attention otherwise however, and we 
commend it to our friends wherever they may be. It is 
published in the uniform style of Mr. Simms’ republica- 
tion of his romances. 





Woop Nores, on Carotina Carots: A Collection of 
North Carolina Poetry. Compiled by Tenella. In 
two volumes. Raleigh: Warren and Pomeroy. 1854. 


These tasteful volumes are worthy of a longer no- 
tice at our hands, than we fear the pressure of literary 
matter upon our editorial table will permit us to ac- 
cord them. They appeal very strongly to our South- 
ern feeling, and we have read a number of the carols with 
the deepest interest. We have no hesitation in saying 
that the poem of “Ianthe,” by Mr. Seymour W. Whi- 
ting is musical, perfectly sustained, and instinct with 
as much rhythmic melody as any verse in the English 
language. This is extreme praise we know, but we do 
not hesitate to stake our literary reputation upon the as- 
sertion. “A Day on the Hills,” by J. M. Lovejoy, is 
an admirable specimen of Spenserian verse. and his short 
ballad “ Napoleon” full of energy and vigor. Here is a 
verse— 


“ O’er blasted thrones his eagles flew, 
The smoke of war went rolling back 
While from the ashes empires grew 
And shed their splendor on his track ; 
The hero-gods of ancient time 
Sitin his shadow, common things ; 
He stood above the world sublime, 
His playmate—War: his playthings—Kings.”’ 
The beauty of the line we have italicised need not be 
pointed out. 

We cannot in our circumscribed space more than refer 
to other poems of great merit—the graceful “ Hills of 
Dan,” “The Marriage of the Sun and Moon,” etc. Ax 
extended analysis of the volumes in addition would, we 
fear, cause us to stumble over many specimens of mere 
chaff, mixed with the golden sheaves. We must not omit 
however all mention of the pieces of “ Tenella,” the com- 
piler of the volumes. Many of the graceful and beauti- 
ful verses of Tenella have appeared in the Messenger, 
and we need not recall them to the memory of our read. 
ers who have more than once conveyed to us the expres 
sion of their very great admiration for the fair writer’s ge- 
nius. They will be feund collected in these volumes, 
with others, and we are glad to have thei in our library 
in this form. Wood Notes is published in Raleigh: with 
out looking at the imprimatur we should suppose them 
to be from the press of Ticknor and Fields, the most taste 
ful publishers in this department in North Am-rica. 





Tue Lanp or THE Saracen; Or pictures of Palestine, 
Asia Minor, Sicily and Spain. By Bayard Tylor. 
New York: G.P.Putwam & Co. 1855, [From J. W. 
Randolph. 


Mr. Bayard Taylor's last volume of travels—we 
mean the last published. We need not speak of these 
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volumes further than to say that they sustain the author’s 
high reputation for acuteness, good humor and that 
“travelled eye’? which, we are informed, includes so 
much. His descriptions of Jerusalem, the localities, and 
the manners and- customs of the inhabitants at present, is 
graphic and straightforward: the quarrels of the Greek 
and Latin Christians with the Turkish guard posted in tle 
chapels to preserve order, is excellent. The author 
frankly confesses that he could not realize the presence 
of Christ once, in the city, but gives a singular description 
of a perfect living resemblance of our Saviour. The 
volume is handsomely printed and illustrated. 


PorMs oF THE Or1ENT. By Bayard Taylor. Boston. 
Ticknor & Fields. 1855. - 

We have more than oace had occasion to speak of Mr, 
Bayard Taylor's muse, and it is scarcely necessary to 
enter into any extended notice of this volume, which, 
with the exception of the subject, reveals no new traits 
of the writer. The Poems from the Orient are a collec- 
tion of lyrics “breathing full east,” and many of them 
of rare beauty—the poem “Camadeva’”’ for instance, 
which is as graceful and beautiful as any verse of the 
same description we can recall. But the whole volume 
is far from being equally excellent. Mr. Taylor will par- 
don us for saying that we did not expect such common- 
place, as many pages of the book are filled with, from a 
poet of his undoubted originality. It seems to us, too, 
that we recognize our old friend Tom Moore’s property 
in the ring of some stanzas, and a portion of one of the 
poems is dangerously similar to Tennyson’s “ Amphion.”’ 

There can be no doubt about Mr. Taylor’s originality 
in the great art of poesy, and we exhaust praise in de- 
claring as much: we really do not see why he does not 
throw aside these similarities, to call them by no harsher 
term. The writer who can produce the “Vino d’oro” 
and “ Camadeva”’ and a dozen other pieces, surely need 
not imitate the manner of Tom Moore, or even Tennyson. 
“Poems from the Orient” is handsomely printed, and 
comes to us from the publishers through Mr. Morris or 
Mr. Woodhouse. 


CLovERNoOK CHILDREN. By Alice Carey. With en- 
gravings. Boston. Ticknor & Fields. 1855. 
Mr. Routwerrorp’s Cuitpren. Second Volume. By 
the authors of the “ Wide Wide World,” “ Dollars 
and Cents,” etc. New York. G. P. Putnam & Co. 

1855. 

We have classed these two little works together as 
worthy representatives of that host of good children’s 
books which Miss Warner, Miss Carey and other ladies 
have been giving to the world of the fireside. They are 
both pure and graceful tales which will delight children, 
and grown persons too for that matter. We need not 
speak of the authors. Miss Warner’s * Wide Wide 
World” has become a household word wherever the Eng- 
lish language is read, and Miss Alice Carey is well known 
to the juveniles, and to the whole community, by her 
graceful ‘‘ Clovernook” of which this is a sort of sequel. 
We commend these little volumes most cordially to such 
of our readers as are about to select New Year's pres- 
ents. For sale by A. Morris. 





You Have Hearp or Tuem. By Q. New York: Red- 
field. 1854. [From Jas Woodhouse. 

But Mr. Q. it seems knew them, one and all. A lively 

amusing collection of sketches by a clever man of the 





world, and traveller in many lands, which will wile away 
the hours in a railroad car or steamboat as well as any 
work lately published. The sketches of Grisi and Ma- 
rio are interesting, and exceedingly plain spoken—the 
portrait of that celebrated gentleman, Mr. Dion Bourci- 
cault, isas neat and clear as any sketch we recall. The 
book is written in a lively, rollicking, style and will 
amuse almost any reader whatever his tastes may be. 
We have no reason to doubt the truth of the author's 
“claiming acquaintance’ with so many celebrities; but 
are convinced that he “draws the long bow” most vigo- 
rously in a hundred places. 





Tur I_ttustrarep Natura Hisrory. By the Rev: 
J. G. Wood, M. A. With 450 original designs by Wm. 
Harvey. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1854. [From 
A. Morris. 


This is one of those excellent, popular works, which 
the Messrs. Harper seem to have monopolized the right 
of publishing. Dr. Wood’s work is illustrated with a 
profusion of wood cuts of more than average excellence, 
and more real learning is combined with this attractive- 
ness, than in any other compilation we know of. The 
volume is handsomely published, and presents a very 
attractive appearance—and the purchaser may be satis- 
fied that it contains in addition a great maes of the most 
accurate information. 





Martin MErRRIVALE: his X mark. By Paul Creyton. 
Illustrated. Boston. Philips, Sampson & Company. 
1854. 


“ Martin Merrivale”’ is by the author of “ Father Bright- 
hopes,” which should be a household possession of every 
person who wishes his children to be at the same time 
deeply entertained and permanently benefited. We do 
not say too much in declaring that this little volume has 
few counterparts in its department, crowded as that de- 
partment is, with the admirable productions of Miss War- 
ner and others. “ Martin Merrivale” is a much more am- 
bitious work, and the story fills a duodecimo of more than 
four hundred pages. The book has many scenes of snr- 
passing interest—many which touch the fountain of tears, 
and purify the heart. If we add to this the assertion that 
many of the personages met with by Martin are delinea- 
ted with admirable humor, we have given the highest 
praise to the “ Cross Mark.” It is not more than is due, 
and we most cordially commend the book to every one. 
We shall immediately proceed to read the portion which 
we did not receive when it was issued in numbers, and may 
recur to itagain. The volume is published with the great- 
est taste, and is illustrated by very numerous engravings 
of passable quality. We have received it from Mr. Wood- 
house, who has it for sale. 





A CompLete TREATISE ON ARTIFICIAL Fish BREEDING : 
including the reports on the subject made to the French 
Academy and the French Government, etc. Translated 
and edited by W. H. Fry. Illustrated with engra- 
vings. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1854. 


This is an interesting little volume on a curious sub- 
ject, and seems to contain a number of valuable facts, 
highly useful to those whose attention is directed 
to the matters of which it treats. The diagrams are per- 
spicuous and illustrate the text excellently. We have re- 
ceived the volume from the publishers. 








